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Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
- Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver “Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


FLOUR Milt tae € O Mem NY 
_" GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


She's giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 















PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 





If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher”. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 



































if you're a parent — consider now whether 
you’re doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 
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Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 
Better Schools 

2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?” 


City__ . Zone. State 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 
will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
164,”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
ri proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 Ibs. 





































Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


Ss lxack\Weiglht 


Better quality control Sy 
Better cost control Ca 63 
THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 









OTSEGO 


A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 





SINCE 1879 


HUBB AR MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Brean ts the 
Stat of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BESI 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Gladiola 
Red Glefant | Re 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 

















KANSAS 

DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR #& 
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™ Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
: and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 






lo BURRUS MUCULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a x c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 


asian 























AXAAAAAAA 


CHEYENNE — NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


MENNEL 






P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalised Service 






ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOooD BAKING! 






THE MENWNEL 
MILLING COMPANY -WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY— 
TOLEDO, OHIO GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FrEMoNT AND 200 ArPILIATED 
Country ELEvAToRs 























Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 










tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. 7'ry it. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














like this Becote® sheet, made at Bemis’ own mill at Peoria, Illinois, 


can increase your sales! 


| ! ow? The housewife buys largely on impulse these days. ..and your package must arouse 


the impulse. Crisp, bright Bemis printing of your brand on fine Becote paper 


' 

| 

; 

custom-made for fine printing-—gives you the package that arouses her impulse. 





General Offices—-St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Parade Grand 


greene. 





- 
> 


























>...and on the other side > > > > > 





The famous 





makes your white flour 
look still whiter. i 
and that creates 


repeat customers. 





Bemis flour bags 
sell for you... 


oyaM en: Mre)an-jheks 





and on the inside. 
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Not a Freckle's Worth 
of Difference... 


...in the way these kids act .. . in the way 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 


sack after sack. 


~ ay ‘. » 


fegth it 3 tx taki 


MMW, 


y ve 
Pa 
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be 
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That’s why you can count on 
Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 
Flours for the same results... 
the best results . . . everytime! 


Another word for it is... 


Uniformity 












RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OcciDENT, Propucer, Sweet Loar, Sweet Loar 
SpeciaL, Eaco, Sunspurst, Gotp Heart, 

Kyro., OccipENT 100°, WHoLe WuHeart, 
PowWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN Beauty CAKE, RovaL PATENT 

and Wuite Spray. 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They're a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand, Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 6} Awmerics, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA ®OSEDALE 









Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 DULUTH 























THe largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sgarr_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLI/F H. MORRIS &CO. Kavrenn Rernesewrative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1-158 GENESEE BUILDING 








BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 





1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO e 


NEW YORK @ 
FORT WORTH * 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


ENID 
AMARILLO 

















“ROCK RIVER" @@ Me Py 744° 7g?) 6“OLD «6TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT s° id) E BUCK WHEAT 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








| 
Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * us: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











. >» y > 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS _._~+C WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF NARCH 

CANADIAN THE WEST aed 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR sare meine CRESCENT 


y Taser i warn 
i 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 











a: — * WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour a0 Mia 
— S Rika | 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
eee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, | CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 






























a 








r 
— 4 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ict Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


——— 
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MINNEAPOLIS BEST ‘ 


VY 6,9) 
| SIGAnti¢ 
ia performance 


That’s what has made the always popular 
Commander-Larabee flours more popular today 
than ever. Yes, for performance that rates 

the efficiency E in dependability—in uniformity 
—in baking results, more and more bakers 

are relying on Commander-Larabee for 

flours that fulfill their exact baking requirements. 
















> Flours , | 


OMAR ARR om. 8 cree 





*Minneapolis Best * Commander + Maplesota + Bakemaster 
Sun Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf + Miss Minneapolis 
Gigantic + Myti-Strong* Airy Fairy Cake Flour 

Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Wheat Belt 
Inadequate 


KANSAS CITY—There was some 
ther fall in the southwestern 
hard w ter wheat belt in the past 
veek, but many areas did not benefit 
ind in othe the moisture was light 
Even in the best rainfall areas the 
vil i that conditions are far 
fron idequate for good wheat pro- 
luctior 
I | last week rainfall, 
‘ é ditions continued ove! 
the week end in the Texas and Okla- 
panhandle areas, in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma and Kansa A little 
ture al fell in central Kansas 
id there were good rains in eastern 
I ind Missouri 
Most f the western and north- 
tern K is counties did not re- 
ture and a large part 
f the najor Colorado wheat area 
ed. In thess ections, 
critical conditions continue, with no 
ndicatior f a break thi veek 
Although a great deal more rain 
ll be needed to bring soil conditions 
ip t norn in the rain areas of 
the past 10 days there is now suffi- 
cient moisture to get the crop under- 
but t tart will be a late one. 
eat seed will be rapidly com- 
pleted nov the crop had been 
lusted 1 much of the northern 
ctior that did not receive mols- 
rare ist ee} 
With ich f Kansa Colorado 
ind Neb ka still too dry, there is 
t apprehension as to the winter 
urviva I vheat in these ireas 
vhere low temperatures are frequent 
With uch acreage in the soil 
I ul I potential winter 
loss¢ take n more than usual sig- 
fican 
Current op n in the iin trade 
f the Southwest is that USDA will 
t the desired full amount of 10,- 
OO.000 aere of wheat land into the 
1957 bank. While there apparent- 
ly re escape clauses which permit 
latitude in withdrawing after 
e ha ned up, there little 
I t that they would be a fac- 
tor in the case of a farmer whose 
rop re poor 
Up t Oct wheat rowers in 
| O} na, Nebraska and 
( rad iad pledged 7,208,000 acres 
t the oil bank out of an allotment 
209,002,0U' icres in those four 
tate he final figures will be some 
t hig oil bank acceptances, 
joubt nd if full compliance 1s 
bt i thwestern wheat icre- 
i yt exceed 18,000,000 
‘ O verage yield of 15 
bu Is p e this would produce 
bushels. In recent 
dings and seed needs 
these tate have run around 212 
h would leave mall 
port | nce Subnorn yields 
1 bi the total down close to 
proce ng requirement 
District Meetings 
SPOKANE—The Pacific Northwest 
Grain Deak Association, Inc., has 
t tatively juled 10 district meet- 
n etween Oct. 31 and N 16, as 
follow (Jct 1 LaGrands Nov l, 


Pocatello; Nov. 7, 

i 8, Arlington 
id; N 13, Wilbur; Nov. 14, 
] Colfax and N 16, 
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New Rains in Canadian Strategic Materials Sold 
To U.S. Aid CCC Surplus Disposal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Canada is re- 
portedly helping the U.S. dispose of 
surplus wheat on world markets. 


This assistance, though indirect and 
probably involuntary on the part of 
the Canadians, is helping American 
surpluses compete with Canadian sur- 
pluses in several key markets. This 
information, described as astonishing 
by some observers, has been revealed 
by top U.S. officials who are in a 
position to know what is going on, 

For upwards of two years, Canada 
has been providing the U.S. with 





BRAZILIAN WHEAT 
DELIVERY PERIOD 
EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an extension of the delivery period in 
connection with the controversial 
wheat aid program for Brazil. The 
authorization, No. 28-06, provides for 
financing the purchase of up to $3,- 
442,923 wortl#of wheat from U.S, sup- 
pliers under Public Law 480. The final 
date of the delivery period has been 
extended from Oct, 1, 1956 to Nov. 15. 





strategic raw 
ing purposes 
about 30,000 tons of a commodity 
which has been delivered to the 
U.S. at an approved price of 
$130 ton. The U.S. importers are said 
to have assigned their rights to sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, under 
the barter deal, to grain exporters in 
the U.S. in exchange for letters of 


materials for 
Involved 


stockpil- 


have been 


sales 


credit 
works 


That, broadly, is how it 


Officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture say that virtually all 
of the deals assigned to U.S. grain 
exporters result in calls for wheat 
to go into export channels. Some 
corn has been called for, but since 
wheat, presumably the cheapest 


wheat in the world, is in demand, 
the grain exporters take that grain 
as their share of the contract 

It is understood that another Ca- 
nadian-U.S. deal for strategic ma- 
terials is now on the books, involv- 
ing 150,000 tons priced at $180 ton 
This amounts to a deal of the mag- 
nitude of $27 million—or in terms of 
wheat which may be called forward 
from the Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks, 360,000 tons. This assessment 
is based on the Gulf price of $75 ton 
for hard winter wheat 

There is no information concern- 
ing the timing of delivery of the im- 
ports of the strategic material, but 
on the basis of past performances in 
respect of these barter contracts, the 
assignee of the importer’s contract 
may call on CCC for delivery of the 
surplus agricultural commodity at 
the time of his selection 

This situation adds up to the fact 
that around 360,000 tons of wheat 
could be put on the world market in 
direct competition with Canadian 
wheat. That amount is in addition 
to wheat which may have moved as 
part of previous importations of 
strategic materials 

The U.S. exporter, as the assignee 
of the strategic material importer, 
can call for delivery of the surplus 
agricultural commodity at any time 
after the assignment of the contract 
and he can sell at any time after he 
calls for the grain and pay the Ca- 
nadian contractor as he delivers the 





IWA Sales Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON--Sales of 


2,860,000 bu 


of wheat (including wheat and 


wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) were confirmed by the Commodity 


Credit Corp 


during the period of Oct 


10-16 for recording under the Inter 


national Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 quotas 


Ina US 
were reported to include 222,482 cwt 
lent) and 2,345,000 bu. of wheat 
in the week's sales was Greece. 


Department of Agriculture announcement 
of flour 
The importing country principally involved 


sales for the week 


(515,000 bu. in wheat equiva 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 


year on June 25, 1956 

USDA announced 
through July 31, 1957 
received from the London 


Aug. 31 


Wheat 


are 33,668,000 bu 

that sales to 
would be accepted for recording 
Council 
tended that the shipping period be through Jan. 31, 


the Belgian Congo for export 
Advice has been 
that Belgian authorities had in 


1957. Accordingly, sales 


to the Congo must henceforth show a shipping period not later than Jan 31 


1957, in order to be eligible for recording 


USDA officials said 
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Atkinson, chairman of the 


board of the Atkinson Milling Co., discusses the steps the in- 


dustry should take to achieve greater prosperity 
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strategic material, In some arrange- 
ments of this kind in the the 
foreign delivery contract over 
a period of years 

During the past 
Canadian 


past, 
runs 


few weeks the 


government has made a 
strong protest to the U.S. adminis- 
tration about “tied” wheat sales to 


foreign countries as part of the Pub- 


lic Law 480 disposal program. The 
Canadians claim that they were not 
aware of the “tied” principle until 


recently and expressed profound 
shock at the U.S, action. It was cal 
culated, they said, to damage Cana. 


dian markets overseas. (The North- 
western Miller Oct. 16, page 13.) 
The question now arises as to 


whether the officials in Canada’s De- 


partment of Agriculture and in the 
Canadian Wheat Board are aware 
of the action now being taken to 
move wheat as a “tie-in” with the 
sale of Canadian strategic materials 
to the U.S. If they are, then the 


strong 
weeks, 
in a 


Canadian 
observers 
light 


Polish Change 
Brings Hopes 
For Business 


WASHINGTON The 
Soviet domination in Poland has 
sparked interest among grain ex 
porters who hope that some business 
will be possible in the future. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re 
ports that it has already received 
several inquiries from interested 
traders, 

Officials, 
that 


protests of recent 
comment, show up 
strange i 


overturn of 


however, do not 
there is 


believe 


any immediate possi 
bility of shipments of agricultural 
commodities in general or of wheat 


or wheat flour in particular, The sit 
uation is still too obscure to allow a 
firm appraisal to be made. The new 
Polish administration has not made 


any approaches for U.S. economic aid 
and it is still too early for any such 
moves to be made by the 
considered by the US 


Poles or 
administra 


tion 

The Polish situation appears to be 
developing in the same way as the 
Yugoslavian breakaway and if main 


tained it may mean the provision of 
economic aid for Poland in the same 
that it was provided for Yugo- 
slavia. Nothing can be done, however, 
until the Polish government 
assistance 


requests 
* we © 
Canada Fears Loss 


Of Soviet Trade; 


Renews Protests 


OTTAWA have 


pressed in Canadian government and 


Fears been ex 


grain trade circles that once the No- 
vember elections are out of the way, 
the U.S. administration will extend 


its grain 
Communist 
europe. 

If this is the 


i ntinued on 


give-away programs to 
countries in Eastern 


done Canadian ex 


page 
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Status of Wheat and Wheat Flour Purchase 
‘Authorizations Under Title I, PL 480 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Deteils regarding each purchase authorization foliow 


Purchase Approximate 









ountry Auth, No quantity Stetus 
(metric tons) 
Austria 21-04 $5,000 Purchases completed 
Goeg .iccectaneel 26-01 600 000 Purchases completed 
Broz 28-04 12,700 Purchases completed 
Grez 26-06 45,500 Purchases completed 
Chile 12-02 32,700 Purchases completed 
Chile 12-03 100,000 Purchases completed During the period July- 
Colombia 26-01 ,000 Purchases completed August, 1956, PL 4 
Colombia 25-05 46,600 Purchases completed aid moved 13 million 
Ecuador 29-01 16,000 Purchases completed bushels of wheat; 44.9 
Egypt 30-01 77,000 Purchases completed million pounds of wheat 
Egyp! 30-02 60,000 Purchases completed flour and 6.8 million 
Egypt 30-03 122,160 Purchases completed bushels of feed grains. 
Finland 18-04 96,500 Purchases completed 
Greece ..+-ceeess 26-01 61,000 Purchases completed 
Greece 26-06 25,000 Purchases completed 
Greece 26-11 13,000 Purchases completed 
Greece 26-12 78,800 Purchases completed 
india 39-01 800,000 Active. Contracting authorized through Aug. 31, 1957 
indonesia 34-02 286,400 Purchases completed 
indonesia 34-10 26,360 Active. Contracting authorized through May 31, 1957 
lear 52-01 67,700 Purchases completed 
israe 16-01 497,500 Purchases completed 
lerae 16-07 7,000 Purchases completed 
lerae 16-10 95,000 Purchases completed 
laree 16-20 76,900 Active. Contracting authorized through March 30, 1957 
Waly 20-05 6,800 Purchases completed 
Jas 22-02 368,000 Purchases completed 
Jape 22-07 472,000 Active. Contracting authorized through Nov. 30, 1956 
Korea 24-03 112,000 Contracting period expired Aug. 3!, 1956 
Pakistar 16-17 197,000 Active. Contracting authorized through May 30, 1957 
Peraquay 36-01 20,00 Contracting period expired Oct. |, 1956 
Paraguay 36-02 4,800 Active. Contracting authorized through Oct. 31, 1956 
Peru CO, 97,000 Purchases completed 
Poru 13-04 397,000 Contracting period expired Oct. |, 1956 
Portugal 35-01 20,000 Purchases completed 
Portugal 35-02 60,000 Purchases completed 
Spalr 17-12 466,500 Purchases completed 
Turkey 10.01 70,000 Purchases completed Shipments under PL 460 
Turkey 10-04 31,400 Purchases completed bogee in January, 1955, 
Turkey 10-07 6,000 Purchases completed and reached a total for 
Turkey 10-08 60,000 Purchases completed all commodities of 5.,- 
ugoslavia 11-01 125,000 Purchases completed 228,000 metric tons at 
lavie 11-02 300,000 Purchases completed Aug. 31, 1956. 
oslavia 11-04 100,000 Purchases completed 
Yugoslavia 11-06 300,000 Purchases completed 
Yugoslavia 11-06 376,000 Purchases completed 





Italian Flour Experts Studying Methods 
For Using U.S. Hard Red Winter Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—Seven Italian 
wheat and flour experts are touring 
the Southwest in a unique trip spon- 
ored by wheat organizations in Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Kansas, which 
hope to show the foreign visitors how 
hard red winter wheat can be used in 
producing Italian alimentary pastes 
Next spring a group from Greece will 
be entertained in a similar marketing 
project 

The Italian delegation is composed 
of: Dr. Pasquale Barracano, technical 
consultant for High Commission for 
Food: Prof. Sabato Viseo, director of 
National Research of National Re- 
earch Counelil; Dr. Antonio Perinetti, 
chief, Analytical Laboratory for Fed- 
ereonsorzi; Dr, Ettore Finzi, diree- 
tor of Chemical Laboratory for Bu- 
itonl & Co, and representing the 
Italian Assn. of Industrial Pasta 
Manufacturers; Luigi Persico, teacher 
at State Technical Industrial Flour 
Mills; Vineenzo Agnesi, president of 
Agnest Pasta and Wheat Mill Firm, 
ind representing the Union of Indus- 
trial Pasta Manufacturers, and Dr 
Antonio Coeozza, manager of Societa 
lesereizio Molinit Pugliesi of Bari and 
representing the National Assn, of 
Industrial Flour Mills and Pasta 
Manufacturers, 

Under Title I of Public Law 480 
funds are available for market devel- 
opment work in foreign countries and 
the expenses of bringing the Italian 
ind Greek delegations to the U.S. will 
be paid from these funds, The Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, the Okla- 
homa Wheat Research Foundation 
ind cooperating groups in Kansas 
will pay the expenses involved while 
the visitors are in the U.S. 

The Italian group is visiting mills, 
elevators, grain exchanges, labora- 
tories, farms and colleges of agricul- 
ture, Its stay in Nebraska was 


planned for Oct, 15-24, followed by a 
similar tour in Kansas and then an 


Oklahoma 
Nov. 4. 
The various organizations will ac 
quaint the visiting Italians with meth 
ods of blending various varieties of 
wheat for making satisfactory 
ty macaroni, spaghetti and 
pasta products. It is the intention of 
the wheat producers and handlers in 
all three states to create a favorabl 
impression of hard red winter wheat 
and thereby lead to greater export: 


New Bakery Flour 


Sales Chief Named 
At Centennial Mills 


SEATTLE Frank Rawlinson ¢ 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle, ha 
been appointed sales manager of th 
firm’s bakery flour division. Mr. Raw 
linson has been with Centennial Mil! 
23 years, and was, until his promo 
tion, sales manager of the company 
northern California division 

As his northern California replace 
ment, Centennial Mills has appoint 
ed T. T. Bryant who has had 2 
years’ experience in flour milling 
principally in California 


itinerary from Oct. 31 to 


quali 
other 
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R. Z. Spaulding, Bakery 
Founder, Dies at 92 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y Renna Z 
Spaulding, 92, chairman of the board 


of Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., here, died 
Oct. 13 

The Spaulding company operates 
baking plants in Binghamton, Elmira, 
Oneonta, Middletown, N.Y., and in 
Hazelton, Pa. Mr. Spaulding entered 
the baking business in 1895 

The business was combined with 
the Russell Bakery Co. and in 1904 
the name was changed to Russell- 


Spaulding Co. It subsequently became 


R. Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., and Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc 
Over a period of many years Mr 


Spaulding served as an officer or di 


rector of numerous community or- 


ganizations. He was the second presi- 


dent of the New York State Bakers 
Assn. and received a 50-year certifi- 
cate from the American Bakers Assn 


October 23, 1956 


GMI Plans to Buy 
Buffalo Tract 


BUFFALO 
negotiating 


General Mills, Inc., is 
with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to purchase a tract of 
land at Michigan St. and Ganson St 
for the expansion of its 
facilities 

The land along 
Canal southward 
Ave. to a point beyond the present 
coal trestle of the Rochester & Pitts 
burgh Coal Co., Inc 

The tract is now used as 
ing lot for employees at 
and cereal plant 


warehouse 
lies the City Ship 
from Michigan 


a pal kk 
the flour 


BREA S&S THE STAFF OF Lire — 


WAREHOUSE PURCHASED 

SEATTLE—tThe Big 4 Donut Co 
has purchased a warehouse and store 
building at 319 Nickerson St. for 
$60,000. The interior of 
will be remodeled to accommodate 
doughnut-making machines 


the structure 


large 








CAPITAL 





WASHINGTON—Earl L. Butz, as- 
istant secretary of agriculture in 
charge of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Departmént of Agricul- 
leave 


ture, is to government service 
to return to Purdue University as 
dean of the school of agriculture. His 
departure is slated for June 30, 1957 

Here is another instance of the in- 


ability of the federal government to 
retain the services of a top executive 


in competition with private enter- 
prise 

Dr. Butz has been a uniquely suc- 
cessful staff administrator within 
rovernment service. He has been suc- 
cessful in attuning his past experi- 
ence in the field of economics to the 


conflicts of political expediency in the 
farm field 
Before congressional committees 

more frequently than not antagonis- 
tie to Dr. Butz—-he has handled him- 
self like a dyed-in-the-wool veteran 
of political wars. In fact, as a report- 
er it has been a pleasure to watch 
his adaptability and versatility in ap- 
pearances committees when 
opposition members of Congress pre- 
pared carefully designed traps to en- 


before 


snare him 

In his dealing with the press he 
has been candid to the point of em- 
barrassment, marking his deep in- 
tuition of the proper way to handle 
the press. He has won the press be- 


cause of his candor; the results have 
been good. Rarely has his tour of duty 
here been subject to any sustained 
criticism from congressional circles 
Dr Butz mastered the heavy- 
handed attacks of the congressional 
opposition. At congressional hearings 
when under fire, he had the facility of 
anticipating the blows able 


ind was 





WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON—U.S. government 


FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


officials are confident that the eco- 


nomic aid offered to Yugoslavia will be accepted by the government of that 


country. They hold firmly to 


this view 


despite the reported objections of 


Yugoslavian officials to the limitations imposed by the U.S. in offering aid. 
These objections are said to reflect either misunderstanding in Belgrade, or 
the taking of an official position to cover local conditions that might result 
in the worsening of the political climate as far as the administration is con- 


cerned, The expectation in U.S, trade 


circles is that the International Co- 


operation Administration will move quickly to finance the near shipment 
of 100,000 tons of wheat under the provisions of Public Law 480. Total de- 
liveries may eventually touch one million tons, 





COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 





to respond with a deft answer which 


turned aside the opponent with a 
grace which left no animosity but 
evinced from the interrogator a sub- 
conscious, unstated recognition that 
here wa i foeman worthy of his 
steel 

Perhaps the best of Dr. Butz in his 
government capacity may be de- 
cribed in his own words which ap 
peared in the Journal of Farm Eco- 


nomics for May, 1955, in 
titled, “The Agricultural 
in the Political 
icy Making.” 
Dr. Butz in this article said in part 
“The economist seeks the 
efficiency of utilization and to maxi 
mize returns the political sci 
entist seeks the expedient the 
sociologist seeks the answer in terms 
of human values the philosopher 
seeks the answer in terms of what is 
good and the international diplomat 
seeks a strengthened 
peaceful environment 
“Only infrequently 
disciplines tackle 
dependently 


an item en 
Economist 


Pol 


Environment of 


to increase 


security in a 


these five 
problem in 


can 


any 


GREA 6 T? TAR re 


1956 Earnings Rise 
For Cream of Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. for the 
first nine months of 1956 were $658 
070.45, a gain of $86,440.25 over nine 
month earnings reported for the same 
period of 1955 

Net earnings for the 
riod ended Sept. 30 are reported at 
$1,239,804.57 compared with $1,220 
192.92 for the 12 months ended Sept 
30, 1955, also an 


Comparison of 


2-month pe 


increase 


earnings alone for 


the quarter of 1956 ended Sept. 30 
with earnings for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1955, show a gain of $57 
493.55. For the quarter ended Sept 
30 of this year earnings were $213 


373.86; for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
1955, they were $155,880.31. 

Figures for 1956 earnings are after 
setting up of a reserve for all federal 
taxes at the rate of 52% of net in- 
come, and an unexpended advertising 


reserve of approximately $100 993.75 
less in 1956 than was set up at the 
same time in 1955 





October 23, 1956 


Policy of Big 
Mills Under 
Fire in U.K. 


LONDON The price w prevail- 
Brit s flour trade (The 
vort t Miller, Oct. 16, page 
rise t pate of 
t the industry. Main 
é cism are t iding 
hich price 

ribed fitable 
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Action Needed to Provide Sounder 
Mill Economy, Better Trade Results 





By Fred M. Atkinson 





Chairman of the Board, Atkinson Milling Co. 


In a recent issue of the Hook-up, 
Millers National Federation bulletin, 
ittention was again called to the 
weed for an improvement in flour 
prices and for some soul searching 
by each individual milling company 
(The text of the MNF comment ap- 
pears on this page.) 

There have been many such calls 

h varying degrees of urgency for 

| decades, but they certainly 
een almost constant the last 
irs. Five or even ten years ol 
a ulties might possibly seem to be 
warranted as a shake-out after rapid 

I th, but not 25—-and who knows 
h many more. This leads me to 
put into words my own thoughts on 
the matter, because after 20 years 
of being battered about by hectic 
conditions, which did not permit of 
the type of progress to give real sat 
isfaction to anyone in the industry, 
I don't care to spend the next 20 
in the same way—-just in case I hap- 
pen to prove hardy enough to last 
that long. The dangerous lack of new 
flour mill construction during the 
last 30 years is proof enough of our 
industry's condition 

In order to get into this subject, 
I would like to paraphrase a quota- 
tion from T. E. Lawrence’s “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom.” T. E. Lawrence, 
although a controversial figure, is 
given a good deal of credit for his 
penetrating perception, as weil as his 


MNF Plea for New 
Look at Economy 


Of Milling Trade 


The Millers Nationa] Federation 
report, to which Mr. Atkinson re- 
fers in his article, was concerned 
with the need for a sounder mill 
economy 

The report said: “Flour milling is 
one of the basic industries of Amer- 
ica. It provides the principal market 
for one of the most important prod- 
ucts of the soil. It transforms wheat 
into flour for the daily bread of the 
people. No line of business could be 
more essential to the welfare of the 
nation. It has been recognized in 
peace and in war as a 
key industry 


trategic and 


“No matter how vital the flour 
milling business may be to the wheat 
farmer, the miller, the consumer and 
the government, the fact nevertheless 
record is pretty 
Excepting a period of fow 
or five years which ended in 1948 
mill earnings on the 


that its earning 
skimpy 


whole have 
been insufficient to pay a reasonable 
return upon invested capital and pro- 
vide the means of renewing its plants 
That is basically why the new flour 
mills of all sizes in the U.S. since 
World War II can be counted on 
less than the fingers of one hand, and 
why the number of flour mills built 
during the past 25 irs barely equals 
the fingers of two hands. Contrast 
this with the situation in foreign 
hundreds of new mills 
erected since the war, a majority 


countries 


of them with equipment superior to 
that employed in American mills 





er { develop 
ph Thence, these 


returned with their 
ti 
doubting 
Out of these 40.000 
came only three 
The sc 


the law of withdrawal 


e articulate 
old ind now 


reat Creeds 


whom time and 


iown record in Arab countries 
He i) that the 
there have been 


Arabs 
40.000 


i whom were born in crowded 
areas and moved into the 
their own 
10,000 prophets 


imagined 


) preach 


of others; the unfortunate who failed 
whom we might judge of 
true profession of philosophy 


disillusion 


heaped up dry souls ready 


on fire 


A Miller's Code 


lo get back to our own 


flour mills in the US., I 

hay time and _ disillu 

heaped up enough dried and impover 
ished (in more ways than 

! I souls Oo that we too 

‘ yn fire and devel p a 


id active miller 
ll be attuned 


thieal and economic requirements 


do not beleve 
ny our ver 


leadership nece 


progressive society or indu 
As the historian, Arnold 
nea so ably et forth, a e.' 


» and meet 


that any 
obvious failure to pro 
de a creat ve ethical and 


sary to 


ociety (and I would like 


ndustry) starts 


tion, when its 
fails to respond 


n its more 
long road of decay and d 
creative 
adequately 


challenges presented to it 


to disintegration 
troubles,” which 
ther challenges 


ures are seldom 
Imost alway 
f 


lack oO 


creative 


includes 


are, in effect 
to which 
not successful responses 
technical 
they are 
thought 
ously has need for adequate 
or following. If these 


not met, through creative 


ner or later 


Fred M. 


tim ) 





Atkinson 


claim 


prophets 
who founded 
three 
ind 
urn; they were followed by 


These 


challen 


lapses into a “universal state,”’ which 
in Toynbee’s terms, means domina 
tion by one or a selected few 

Without carrying the analogy fur- 
ther or trying to use Toynbee to delve 
into the causes of these cyclical 
movements, it would seem that our 
own society of millers has long since 
passed through the “creative” of 
‘growth” phase and is not only well 
embarked upon the “time of 
troubles” but may be approaching 
the universal stage where aggrand- 
izement and technological advances 
may be continued, but where the in 
dividual suffers, and thereby the 
whole society; and indirectly, every 
one with whom the society is 
tact 


in con 


We all have principles which we 
profess and publicly proclaim and 
they are good principles, But to what 
extent have we rationalized away 
our principles in practice? The an 
swer is that often it seems that the 
only rule in effect, is the law of the 
jungle. All of us are guilty of 1 
tionalizing to a greater or 


a 
lesser de 
gree. We are blind to our own faults 
or lay blame for our own actions on 
others, saying, “If Jones does that 
I have to also, otherwise he will get 
the best of me.” Or even, “I bette 
do that first because if I don't Jones 
will do it tomorrow and get the jump 

if ntinued or 


sHEAD 18 THE @TAF? ’ ve 


Economist Compares 
East, West Kansas 
Wheat Quality Loss 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS There 
may be significant differences between 
eastern and western Kansas in a 
farmer's ability to maintain quality 
of stored wheat. That is the 


opinion 
of Kansas State Colle 


agricultural! 
economists based on sur ys of farm 
ers storing wheat in wooden struc 
tures for more than a year 

J Ties Taylor agricu tural econo 
mist, says, ‘From studies now unde 
way it appears that net quality loss 
for wheat resealed in four eastern 
Kansas counties in 195: 1953, and 
1954 averaged about 1.1¢ a bushel 


Farmers who resealed 1953 wheat 


’ } in 
ne county lost an average of 2.3¢ a 
bushel mply due to loss in qual 
ity which occurred during storage 
“In contrast, farmer in five cen 
tral and western Kansa counties 


found a quality gain of about a tenth 
of a cent per bushel stored 
“Another hidden cost of farm 
storage is shrinkage aid Mr. Tay 
hor These losses even under condi 
tion ot good management, run from 
% to 1 bushel for every 100 bushel 
tored ind may run much higher 


How important are these costs of 


rinkage ind qualit ] Mr 
baylor isked In the Cum of the 
astern Kansas counth i i nin 
ge loss and a 1.1¢ a bushel quatity 
loss would result in a total lose cf 
31¢ a bushel stored when heat is 


$2 a bushel Mr Taylor 

For a bin holding 1000 bu.,, t 
means a cost of $41 for rinkawge 
quality lo Mr. Taylor id, “Use 
of recommended stora practices is 
necessary to hold the costs to 


minimu he conciuded 
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USDA Issues Awards for 


Flour, 


WASHINGTON ~—- Acceptances of 
offer for processing Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn 
for domestic and export shipments 
were telegraphed to miils by the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture Oct, 23. 

Involved in the wheat flour busi- 
ne was the processing of ordinary 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade 
into 21,439,600 Ib. of all purpose 
wheat flour, 72% extraction, for do- 


mestic shipment ex-mill; 12% pro- 
tein hard wheat, US. No, 2 grade 
into 850,900 Ib. whole wheat flour, 
100% extraction, for domestic ship- 
ment, ex-mill and ordinary protein 


hard wheat, U.S. No, 2 grade into 8,- 


rn Meal Aid 


060,150 Ib. of all purpose wheat flour 
72% extraction for export shipment 

The maximum protein content of 
the all purpose wheat flour was set 
at not greater than 11% 

USDA accepted offers for proc 
ing 4,731,800 Ib. of corn meal. the 
fourth periodic request made so far 
under an expanded government do 
nation program at home and abroad 

Delivery from mills for domestix 
use will be Nov. 10 and 20. Delivery 
for foreign shipment will be Nov. 16 

USDA states that it was success 
ful in covering the who'e of its 
requirement. 

Details of the awards to mills 
are appended: 


USDA Asks Processing Offers 
For CCC-Owned Flour, Corn 


WASHINGTON —- Offers for pro- 
cessing Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion-owned wheat and corn into flour 
and cornmeal are being asked by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bids 
requested tor the following: 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2 grade into 20,472,000 Ib. of all 
purpose wheat flour, 72% extraction, 
for domestic shipment ex-mill; 138% 
or better protein hard wheat, US. 
No. 2 grade into 3,257,000 Ib. bread 
flour, 72% extraction, for domestic 
shipment ex-mill; 12% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade into 1,454,000 
lb. whole wheat flour, 100% extrac- 
tion, for domestic shipment ex-mill; 
ordinary protein hard wheat, U:S. 
No. 2 grade into 11,331,800 Ib. of all 
purpose wheat flour, 72% extraction 
for export shipment ex-mill on or 
before Dee. 10, 1956; 12% protein 
hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade into 
14,814,360 |b. whole wheat flour, 
100% extraction for export shipment 
ex-mill on or before Dec, 10, 1956. 

The maximum protein content of 
the all purpose wheat flour shall be 
not greater than 11%, and the mini- 
mum protein of the bread flour shall 


are 


be not greater than 12%, 
says. Offers shall be subject 
nouncement Gr-343 “Processing of 
Wheat into Flour for Domestic or 
Export Shipment,” except as 
fied. 

Offers by letter must be received 
not later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) and 
offers by telegram must be filed not 
later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) Novy. 2, 
for acceptance by CCC, in whole o1 
in part, by telegram filed not 
than 12 midnight (EST) Novy. 13 

For export the 10-lb. paper bags 
shall be 70-lb. test natural kraft or 
better, packed five to bale in 10 oz 


USDA 


to an 


modi 


later 


or better burlap balers, the 100-Ib 
bags shall be new 36-in. 2.35 yd., 40 
in, 2.11 yd. osnaburg, 36-in. 2.85 yd 


or 40-in. 2.50 yd. sheeting 
USDA also announces contem 
plated processing of CCC-owned corn 
into 10,908,650 lb. of cornmeal for 
domestic shipment ex-mill and CCC 
owned corn into 13,309,700 Ib. of de 
germed cornmeal! for export shipment 
ex-mill. The corn to be supplied for 
processing shall be white or yellow 
depending upon the type of cornmea! 
to be obtained, and of U.S. grade No 
(Continued 


on page l 





Pillsbury Mills Opens 
Food Distributing 
Center in South 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., has announced the opening of 
the largest food distributing 
centers in the Southeast at Chatta- 


one ol 


nooga, Tenn, The distributorship, lo- 
cated in Chattanooga's new multi- 
million dollar Food Terminal, will 


serve the company's accounts in an 
area roughly east of the Mississippi 
River and south of Kentucky, Pills- 
bury will initially oceupy 30,000 sq. ft. 
of warehouse space in the new ter- 
minal, with an option to utilize addi- 
tional space at a later date, The dis- 
tribution center will handle a com- 
plete line of Pillsbury and Ballard 
grocery products. 

Initial capacity of the facility will 
be 50 carloads, The company expects 
to ship a minimum of 15 carloads in 
and out of the terminal daily. Annual 
gross value of shipments is anticipat- 
ed to be in excess of $12 million. 

“Our new Chattanooga facilities 
will enable us to give practically 
overnight service to grocery accounts 


within a 150-mile radius of 
nooga,” said Earl A. Clasen, Pills 
bury’s director of marketing, “and 
will speed delivery times throughout 
our southeastern distribution 

Mr. Clasen pointed out the increas- 
ing importance of speed in America’s 
emerging pattern of food distribution 
The 5,000 individual products han 
died by supermarkets force them to 


Chatta 


area 


maintain minimum inventories and 
fast turnover. 
Pillsbury executives who flew in 


from the company’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis for opening day cere 
monies included Howard W. Files 
senior corporate vice president; Ter 
rance Hanold, treasurer; William T 
McArthur, vice president in charg 
of traffic and transportation, and 
W. H. Gribble, distribution manage 
of the company’s grocery products 
division. 

Other Pillsbury representatives at 
tending the opening day ceremonies 
were William Harper, Chattanooga, 
who will be in charge of the new 
warehouse; W. G. Harris, Memphis, 
south central regional manager; and 
Robert Clayton, Atlanta, southeast- 


ern regional manager 


Company 
Pillsbury Mills 


Inc 


Colorado Milling & Elevator 


St. Anthony, Idaho 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
Denver 
Denver 
Omaha 
Omaha 
Omaha 
Omaha 
8. A. Eckhart Milling Co Chicego 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Fiour Mills of America New Braunfels 
St. Louis 
American Flours, Inc Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
Newton, Kansas 
Burrus Mills, Inc Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis 
Standard Milling Co Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Southeastern Mills, Inc Rome, Ga 
Rome, Ga 
General Mills, Inc Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Mifneapolis 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Queker Oats Co Sherman, Texas 
swinn Bros. & Co Huntington, W. Va 
Spokane Flour Mills Co Spokane, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Birdsey Flour Mills Macon. Ga 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 
Dallas 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita 
Alabama Flour Mills Decatur 
Decatur 
Decatur 
Decatur 
Lexington Roller Mills Lexington 
Centennial Mills, Inc Wenatchee 
Spokane 
Page Milling Co Luray, Va 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 
Abilene Flour Mills Co Abilene 
Commander-Larabee Co Kansas City 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator Co Grand Forks 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co Chattanooge 
"Export. *Whole wheat. **Credit 
CORN MEAL 
Company 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co., Owensboro, Ky 
Charles A. Krause Mig. Co., Milwaukee 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapolis 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Albers Milling Co., Oakland, Ca 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas 
F 
Woolcott Flour Mills, Inc Lexington, Ky 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, |! 
Quaker Oats &. Chicago, Ii! 
F 
F 
Bagdad Roller Mills, Bagdad, Ky 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City 
Leuhoff Grain Co Danville, Iii 
F 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co Mt. Vernor Ind 
General Foods Corp Kankakee [il 
9 County Miling Co., Sikesto Mo 
inois Cereal Mills Co Paris, | 
Southeastern Mills, Inc Rome, Ga 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington Ve 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City 
Hill City Flour Co., Vicksburg, Miss 
Alabama Fiour Mills, Decatur 
*Export. ¢Credit. **includes 20 5-!b. empty bags 





WHEAT FLOUR 


Milling point 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Atchisor 
Atchison 


Beardstown, Iii 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
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Processor's 


Quantity, ib charge Bag size 
131,750 $0.42 10 
191,800 18 100 
280,000 42 10 
175,000 32 10 
783,000 32 10 
723,000 37 10 
40,000 66 10 
260,000 27 100 
40,000 60 50 
40,000 42 100 
40,000% 1.20 10 
40,000 68 10 
240 000 39 10 
120,000 32 50 
200,000 39 10 
520,000 39 10 
360,000 10 100 
40 000% 88 100 
40,000% 1.18 50 

1,000,000° 1o** 100 
319,000 62 10 
150,000 54 10 
190,000 70 100 
200,000*% 1.25 10 
60 000% 76 100 
720,000 0964 10 
160,000 0086* 50 
360,000 0964 10 
760,000 0964 10 
40 000 0086* 50 
40,000 0964 10 
920,000* 0886* 100 
320,000 42 50 
80,000 22 50 
200,000 13 100 

1,000,000 51 10 
960,000 22 50 

1,000,000 16 100 
750,000* SI 10 
240,000 32 10 
80,000 6 00 

1,800,000 78 10 
980,000 16 100 
250,000* 1.04 5 
320,000 65 10 
320,000 21 100 
100,000 21 100 
40,000 5! 50 
730,000 89 10 

1,291,250 1.08 10 
360,000 45 50 
442 650 76 10 
600,000 64 10 
320,000 49 50 
240,000 65 10 
41,700* 1.43 10 
120,000 38 50 
160,000 5° 100 
970,000 10 10 
890,000 10 10 

4,375,600* by 100 
400,000 30 10 
50,000 10 100 
400 000° 10 100 
400,000* 15 100 
470,750 34 10 
140,000 38 50 
140,000 89 10 
300,000 1.30 10 

1,160,000 34 10 

1,500,000* 1085** 100 

1,000,000 0016** 100 

70,000 242 100 

40 000f 1.37 10 

474,250 9 50 

Processor's 

Quantity, Ib charge Bag size 
615,000 $1.30 5 
290,650 1.30 5 

1,594,000* 3+ 100** 
500 000" 14 5 
2,000 ,000* 69 100 
407,500° 59* 100 
187,500* 59¢ 100 

|,405,000° 31* 100** 
2,000,000* 214% 100° 

700,000 1.16 5 

160,000 92 50 

220,000 62+ 50 

140,000 65 100 

1,140,000°* 35 100** 
1,000,000 27 100" 
1,000,000* 19 100** 

81,000 5 5 

45,000 1.05 100 

900,000 1.0423¢ 100 

o.b. Ft. Worth 
55,000 1.10 50 
2,000,000 100 
320,000 48+ 5 
290,000 42? 5 
».b. St. Joseph 
290,000 49+ 5 
o.b. Chattanooga 
225,000 9 5 
o.b. Akror 
532,500 1.07 5 
1,500,000 27 100** 
1,500,000 17 100° 
230,000 2 5 
o.b. Crete 

870,000 17 5 

675,000 ! 5 

400,000 23 5 

660,000 6 5 

650,000 9 5 

800,000 22¢ 5 

140,000 6? 5 

5,500,000° ) 100°" 
|,500,000° 15 100°* 
2,500,000 21 5 

900 000 7 100** 

40,000 78 50 

620,000 20 5 

6,000,000° 34% 100** 
160,000 93'At 5 
100.000 1.10 5 
1,000,000 21 5 
40,000 1.39 5 
o.b. Ft. Worth 

40,000 7S 100 

160,000 90 50 

560,000 1.40 5 

60,000 75 100 

160,000 97 5 

55,000 67 100 

400,000 1.07 5 

490,000 1.17 5 

256,500 90 50 


Ib 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 
Has 38% Sales Gain 


NEW YORK—Sales and net in- 
me ols Regis Paps ee reached 
new higl the first nine mnths of 


¥ ilies hit $247 BS19 7 com- 
pared with $179,612,612, in the com- 
parabie pe! 1 of 1955 
The 38 ncrease was due largely 
t ne ink ] n of sales of the com- 
panies which St. Regis acquired in 
y nd 195¢€ 
rhe reported net income 
r the first ne months of this year, 
ifter pr yn for income taxes, at 
$17,124,824 mpared with $13,175,- 
34, in the like period of last year 
The « t irnings were equal to 
$2.4 hat of commor! tock on 
6,992,324 sl c compared with $2.15 
hare earned in the first nine 
ynth f 1955 on 5,932,478 shares 
Howeve the nine months consoli- 
dated earning for 1956 included only 
earnings of Rhinelander 
Paper C ind Pacific Waxed Paper 
C wl ( the number f hares 
ised in computing the rnings a 
ire cluded the 561,909 shares is 
ued i icquiring these two com- 
panies If tl earnings of these two 
new ibsidiaries had been included 
for the full nine months 1956, the 
consolidated net earnings of St. Regis 
ld | e been $2.51 a share 
Earnings in the third quarter were 
iffected hutdown at the Jack- 
e, Ff mill for equipment in- 
tallatior 
Director f St. Reg have de- 
ired a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
tock payable Dec 1 to 
week he f record on No 2. The 
board also declared the regular quar- 
te lividend of $1.10 a share on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 1, 1957 
t tockholders of record Det 7 
iM OM} 
Nine Months 
; i 
112 
> 
434 
' $2.15 
; $1 
Attendance Good 
At Soft Wheat 
M i inic 
arketing Cli 
CHARLOTTI N.C The market- 
' clinic meeting of the National 
ft Wheat Millers A held re- 
t the Barrir Hotel in 
C} lot ( 0d attendance 
rhe jf ram on family flour was 
lucte Victor H. Engelhard 
r é ore sales manager of the 
I rd & Ballard ¢ Lou ille. It 
\ to another su ful pro 
j St Lou me time 
A t ieeting, the directors 
NSWMA held a bre t meet 
I i winte! t vill be 
held at the Brown Hots Louisville 
n Jar 25 wccording ft Pau M 
Marsh NSWMA f president 
Chicag M Marshall urges all in- 
terested ers to attend this meet- 
ig du which the supply picture 
I ot wt it will be re ewed 
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Baking Industry Must Adapt 
Sales Techniques to Age of 
Supermarket, ABA Told 


CHICAGO — Adapting the sales 
techniques of the baking industry to 
the rising percentage of food sales 
through supermarkets, as well as the 
challenge of getting across to the na- 
tion the industry's enrichment story, 
were twin themes for the closing ses- 
the American Bakers Assn. 
convention here last week 

Some of the nation’s promi- 
nent medical men were honored for 
their contributions to the nation and 
to the baking industry in connection 
with the fifteenth anniversary of the 
enrichment of bread. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

A speaker from outside the indus- 
try, present at the proceedings, told 
the ABA “There is an additional trib- 
ute connected with the saga of en- 
richment which you do not deserve 
99% of what has been said here this 
morning (about enrichment) I had 
never heard before, and I doubt that 
America knows it.” 

The selling of the products of the 
wholesale bread industry present a 
“real and exciting challenge,” accord- 
ing to Ray Ping, manager of the M 
Erickson Bakery Co., LaCrosse, Wis 
“It requires a study of the new giant, 


sions of 


most 





whose that 


seven league 


progress has been such 
those bakers with 


boots have been able to keep up 


only 


For every supermarket that opens 
five retail will close,”” Mr 
Ping emphasized in outlining the 
problems facing the wholesale bread 
branch of the baking industry in 
changing its merchandising and sales 


grocers 


organizations to keep up with the 
growth of super markets 

“We must know the inside of this 
giant even better than he knows 
himself Mr. Ping said 


Baking'’s Sales Advantage 


about the constant in- 
crease in the number of items stocked 
in grocery with a 10-year in 
crease from 1,200 to over 5,000 items 
Mr. Ping pointed out that on $100 of 
sales previously $3.84 were in bakery 
products in 164% of the space. At 
the present bakery products account 
for 4.4% of total sales but shelf space, 
because of this increase in 
the number of has been re 
duced to 64%. In Ping's opinion 
this fact is a indictment of 
our lack of selling.” 

“The spotlight of attention has been 


Talking 


stores 


constant 
items, 
Mr 


“serious 





ABA Honors Enrichment’s Architects 


CHICAGO--A salute to the “architects of the enrichment program 
marked the most recent observance of the 15th anniversary of the enrich 
ment of bread with essential vitamins. During the final general session of 
the American Bakers Assn. convention at the Hotel Sherman last week, six 
medical men and a milling industry representative shared the honors 

Gold loaves of bread were given the doctor hown with their awards 
in the accompanying illustration 

G. Cullen Thomas, recently retired» from General Mills, In Minne 
apolis, was also honored as one of the erchitects during the presentation 
ceremony 

The picture shows, seated (left to wht), Dr. M. L. Wilson, former di 
rector of extension, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; Dr 
R. R. Williams, Williams-Waterman Fund for the Combat of Dietary Dis- 
eases, Research Corp., New York, N.Y i Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Professor 
Emeritus of Medicine, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Standing, (left to 
right): Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director, B 1 of Nutrition, City of New York 


Department of Health 


Health, University of Pittsburgh 


New York: Dr 
liams-Waterman fund for the Combat 
New York, and Dr. Thomas Parran, d of the 


Sebrell, J 
Diseases 


Henry 


Wietary 


president, Wil 
Research Corp 








Graduate School] of Public 


IT’S THIAMINE—Aprons such as the 
one pictured above were presented to 
200 food editors recently at the 1956 
Newspaper Food Editors Conference 


in New York City. Visitors to the 
American Institute of Baking open 
house in Chicago Oct. 15 also saw 


them worn by AIB hostesses, 


Now It’s Aprons 
Carrying the 
Enrichment Message 


CHICAGO A new fashion in 
aprons to remind housewives that 
Vitamin enrichment is important to 
good health is now the latest thing 

Attractive brown and tan aprons, 
bearing the words “It's Thiamine” 
and a gaily-colored diagram of the 
molecular structure of the vitamin, 
were presented to 200 food editors 
who attended a breakfast meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 


York City 
sponsored by 


recently 
the 


The meeting was 
American Institute 


of Baking, and was a feature of the 
(ft tinue ' I 
co a 
focused on new products,”” Mr. Ping 
said. “The convenience feature of 
bread and the fact it is truly the 
staff of life make it the profit item 
it is for markets He does not feel 


that supermarkets have been properly 
educated by the baking industry 

One solution to the wholesalers’ 
problem with supermarkets 
ing to the speaker, is to 


accord 
furnish the 


market with the variety of merchan 
dise which has been the key to the 
growth of this type of store. The 
supermarket operator wants impulse 


items, he said 

Referring to one store with a $43 
000 weekly gross, Mr. Ping that 
73% of its sales had the 
bakery department, This rate of re 
turn is matched by no other depart 
ment in the supermarket except pos 


said 
been in 


sibly the small drug department. In 
Mr. Ping’s opinion it is not impossible 
for everyone to wet a 6% return for 
the bakery department, but it can 
only be done with a proper display of 
variety, an item-by-item order con 
trol, the devotion of proper space 





CONVENTION 


FAditorial and photographic cover- 
age of the 1956 convention of the 
American Bakers Asen. in Ohicago 
was handled by the following mem- 
bers of The Northwestern Miller edi- 
torial staff: Frank W. Cooley, dr., and 
W. E. Lingren of Minneapolis, and 
Don E. Rogers and Henry 8. French, 
Chicago. 


COVERAGE 
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The flour market continued ex- 
tremely dull last week, without any 
pickup of sales, Flour 
spring wheat mills for the 
week dropped to the lowest point 
least a year, There was a slight 
pickup in the Southwest business, 
but sales in the central states dipped 
from the previous week, 

sales by spring wheat mills !ast 

eek sank to 32% of five-day mill- 
ng capacity. Shipping directions were 
le than hoped for earlier. Sa'es 
in the Southwest were 30% of five- 
day capacity, up slightly from the 


ignificant 


iM py 


22% of a week earlier. In the cen- 
ira ates, sales amounted to 39% 
of capacity, down from the previous 
week 

Only briskness in the market for 


the week was in the Pacifie North- 
where export activity continued 
to lend some feature to the market. 

tye flour showed considerable ac- 
tivity last week as buyers turned 
away from other flours to replenish 
dwindling stocks, but the market 
subsided again early this week. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
104% of five-day milling 
down from the figure of 
the previous week, and also 
from the figure of 107% for 
the corresponding week a year ago 
(Ss tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week amounted to 22% of 
five-day milling capacity, the lowest 
point in more than a year, (It con- 
tinues a decline noted for three weel:s 
now from 61% three weeks ago to 
7% two weeks ago.) 

activity and price changes 
iimost nil, although mills were 
to meet demands on hand, 
nothing additional, Shipping di- 
in most cases, were below 
expectations, although business ac- 
tivity was still reported better than 
the traditionally low period of May- 
June 

As « slight contrast, some demand 
for spring clears was evident, 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
lact averaged 107% of five-day 
milling capacity, down from 109% 
the week previous, and from the 120% 
a y il 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last amounted to 95% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
111 1 week earlier, and 101% a 
year earlier, The interior Northwest 
production dropped to 110% last week 
from 113% the previous week, A year 
ago it was 113%, For the Northwest 
as a whole, production amounted to 


west 


averaged 
capacity, 
10K‘ 


down 


Sal 
were 
grinding 
but 


rections 


weel 


ae 


week 


1050) of capacity, compared with 
1l2% a week earlier and 109% a 
year ago 


Quotations Oct, 22, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.88 
“v6, short patent $5,98@6.10, high 
gluten $6.53@6.65, first clear $5.57@ 
5.87, whole wheat $5.95@6.17, family 
$6.25 @ 7.25 


Southwest 
Kansas City: Commercial flour 
sales in the southwest continue at a 


low level, although buyers themselves 
appear to be a bit less indifferent 
than in recent weeks. Government 
business remains good, however, both 


on the domestic relief flour and ex- 
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Flour Sales Continue Dull in Major 
Centers; Production Drops Again 


port. The aggregate is a fair volume 
of new bookings, considering the sea- 


son. Sales last week averaged 30% 
of capacity, compared with 22% in 
the previous week and 71% a year 


ago. A little less than a third of the 
total sales were government and ex 
port bookings. 

There was a little interest among 
bakery flour buyers last week when 
some bids showed up below the mar 
ket, but no business resulted because 
of the disparity between buyers’ and 
millers’ price ideas. Sales manager 
described the past week's activity 
generally as the “slowest in 
weeks,” with single cars and 
bookings of a few buyers the 
break in a complete calm. New 
of family flour likewise were light 

Apart from a moderate run of ex 
port business, some of the United 
Nations relief flour order of 10,000 
metric tons went to southwestern 
mills, Scattered business was placed 
by Indonesian buyers earlier in the 
week, 

The action of southwestern weathe: 
in the next few weeks may be the 
key to the flour buying situation 
most millers believe. Buyers are re- 
luctant to book at a time when they 
think heavy rains might knock th 
market down, but relief ha 
come to parts of the winter wheat 
area without weakening prices very 
much, Meanwhile, the soil bank en 
ters the picture as a bullish factor 
Altogether, it is possible that cir 
cumstances could develop which 
would keep bakers out of the market 
until their flour stocks are nearly 
depleted. 

Clears remain extremely tight and 
strong, with prices rising almost 
weekly and held in check primarily 
by a ceiling representing the price at 
which 550% ash flour can be bought 

Shipping directions continue to 
come in to mills on a fair to good 
scale, and this has been bolstered 
from time to time by special export 
orders and government relief flour 
so that mill operations have averaged 
normal to higher than norma! for this 
time of year, despite the slow sales 
picture. 

Prices were virtually unchanged 
this week, with the wheat market 
slightly easier and millfeeds slightly 
stronger. 

Quotations, Oct. 19, 


many 
p.d.s 
only 


sales 


some 


car lots, cot 


tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
tandard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, 
straight $5.55@5.60, established 
brands of family flour $650@7.10, 
first clears $5.05@5.25, second clears 
$575.05, high ash clears of 1% or 
more $4.90@5.05 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales amounted to 
25% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices were about un- 
changed for the week. Quotations, 
Oct. 19, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.62, bakers’ short patent $5.69, 


first clears $5.15, second clears $5.05. 

Oklahoma City: A weaker market 
prevailed this week, partly attributed 
to wide-spread showers. Flour prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points Oct. 20: car- 
lots family short patent $6.80@7; 
standard patent $6.10@6.30; bakery 
unenriched short patent $66.10, 


95% standard $5.90@6, straight grade 
$5.85@5.95. Truck lots higher on all 
grades 

Hutchinson: Flour prices were un- 
mills in the Hutchinson 
week as options went up, 
higher millfeed credits balanced 
Most of the trade was in a posi- 
tion to resist current prices and con- 
tinued to wait out the market. Some 
mall independents booked moderate 
imounts for immediate delivery but 
for the most part sales were limited 
to single carlots. Family business was 


changed at 
irea last 
but 


out 


ight. Operations were strong with 
mills grinding at five full days and 
expecting that or more in the week 
ahead. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 


Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.50@5.55; 
standard $5.40@5.45 

Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
the past week with prices practically 
the same as at this time the previous 
week. Shipping directions were 
factory 


satis- 


Texas: With the exception of some 
government and export 
with the day to day family 
ders, business was almost at a stand- 
till last week. Total bookings were 
ibout 20% of capacity. Mills are still 
running about five days a week. The 
price of family flour advanced 20¢ and 
10¢, while bakery flour was 


(Continued on p 


sale | 


along 


flour or- 


clears 





Semolina Price 


Higher durum prices caused durum 
mills to increase the price on semo 
lina last week. The 1l0¢ 
stimulated only a small amount ol! 
business, however, as spaghetti and 
macaroni manufacturers 
to whittle down their 
Retail sales of these 
portedly have lagged, possibly due to 
the extended period of Indian sum 
mer over much of the country 

Exporters in the market continued 
to keep durum values on the strong 
side. There was little demand from 
millers to replace their grind, Durum 
prices advanced 3¢ bu. on the week 
No. 1 choice milling durum at Min 
neapolis was $2.58 bu. Oct. 19. Stan 
dard 100% durum semolina on Oct 
19 was priced at $6.50 cwt., bull 
Minneapolis, 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 100% of five-day ca 


advance of 


continued 
inventories 
products re 


Up; Sales Slow 


down from the 115% a 
The figure was 
from the 


week 
down 
yeal 


pacity 
earlier 
lightly 
irlier 


also 


103% of a 


Py ce on 
it Min 


durum wheat delivered 


eanolis Oct 19. we! s fo’ 


LOW 


! lurum 
ber wr bhett 
iber or bett 
imber or t 


} durum or | 
M t jurum or hett 
M durum or |} 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
m products output of n 
Northwestern Miller n 1 
day week 


eporting 
based 


»-day wh W 
ea 


pacity duct 
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Good Millfeed 
Demand Leads to 
Price Advances 


Interest in millfeeds 
tained at a pretty 
week ended Oct 


was main- 
the 


22, with most prices 


good level in 


steady to higher. The drouth situa- 
tion contributed to strength in the 
Southwest with net advances 
amounting to $1@3 in the week 
Chicago sales picked up slightly, but 
prices held firm. Bran sales were 


good in Minneapolis during most of 
the period, but slacked off at the end 
of the week. As a result, prices moved 


90¢ lower. Heavy feeds were strong 
er 

The past week which started 
out in somewhat faltering fashion 
gained speed as it went along, and 
total volume of feed sales in the 
Southwest finally measured up to 
that of the preceding week. Volume 
continues to run a bit better than a 
year ago in most cases 

Cattle feeds and dairy feeds are 
the best performers at the moment, 
but there is little forward booking 


Everything is moving on a hand-to- 
mouth Egg feeds are a bit 
slow seasonally, but most feed manu- 
facturers attribute that to the rela- 
tively warm weather in this area and 
an unattractive egg price. Hog feeds 
seem to be showing 

ment, but the gains 

minor character so far 


basis. 


ome improve- 
are of rather 


Production levels were unchanged 
to slightly lower with the decline 
mostly due to an unoptimistic start 


for last week which could not be 
made up later in some cases. Most 
price cards were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher 

Reports of feed demand ranged 


from unchanged and slow to im 
proved in the Northwest, with some 
manufacturers noting quite a 
factory level of ind others in- 


dicating disappointment 


satis- 
sales 
It appeared, however, that usual 
fall demand was being held back in 
most instances by continued warm 
weather and activity in harvesting 
corn which took farmers’ attention 
off of feeding programs. Some feed 
men note that laying flocks are still 
outside in most cases, which is limit- 
ing demand for feed. On the other 
hand, some mills report an encourag 
ing improvement in laying feed con 
centrates. 

Formula feed business continued 
fairly quiet in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 17, and the 
pleasant, summery weather, demands 


of the harvest season and declining 
prices share the blame 
Pastures still are in pretty good 


shape in the Midwest, feed spokes- 
men say, and until bad weather de- 
velops feeders will leave their stock 
out as long as possible. The weather 
forcing the harvest, it 
lieved, and feeding programs in many 
instances are lapsing until the rush 
of getting in the crops subsides. The 
new turning 
ingredient prices down, causing feeds 
to slip and customers to wait. 


also is is be 


press of crops also is 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 53,539 tons 
last week to figures com- 
piled by The Mille: 
Production for week 


according 
Northwestern 
the current 


compared with an output of 54,733 in 
the previous week and 55,304 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Prices Stronger as 
Futures Display Gains 


Wheat tures prices howed con- 
ength for the eek which 
( 1 f particula! \ in Chi- 
vA idvances of December 
i Ma itures were much as 
; riod 

( ces for wheat futures 
t. £4 ‘ Chicas December 
$2.32 % », March $2.37 May 
$2.37 July $2.27% @2.27 Sep- 
y I% Kansa City De- 
ember § . March $2.31%, May 

DL .I2 su $2.26%; Minneapolis 
Decembe $2.31%, May $2.36, July 
lr the linneapolis narkets, fu- 
tur osed steady to 2 her. The 
K i Cit markets were domin- 
ted by the weather and il bank 
( nmit t ind closed about 2'%¢ 
her th i week a However, 
City markets did point 
time last week, due to 
Oklahoma ind Texas 


1 part f Kansas, but recovered 
1 ¢ ed trongel 
‘ ‘ he pessin er the 
irymne tne winte! wheat area 
luril edin has been dispelled 
, | tendency is due to the 
é t of acre iges into the Soil 
Bank 1 of into production 
Che S. Department of Agricul- 
ture f 10,000,000 acres with- 
lraw! peared certain the quota 
take! ead oared over 9,000,000 
i 1 lline time The effect on 
pl ( iticeable H vever, fig- 
l ine put nt the Soil 
| rh t final 
Premiums Advance 
he wheat at pi iry mafr- 
t i week ended Oct. 18 
t } illion bush mpared 
i.4 llion the week before and 
ion i vear a Receipts of 
classe t Minneapolis 
tale 1,099 cat vhich 100 
( modity ¢ Corpor 
t. Duluth receipts to 
ed 1,079 il 
Witl fferings light and demand 
a premium fran were 
} ‘ On Oct 19 the follow 
trad ranges pré ed: Ordi- 
N dark northern spring or 
l thern spring wheat and up 
t li tein 4-3¢ under the Min 
| I ember pric 13% pro- 
det 14° protein 4-8¢ 
protein 12-18¢ over; 16% 
i¢ VET he iverayve 
| hard red sprir wheat 
teste t linneapoli during the 
ee] 14.01% «¢ pared with 
114 ear ago 
Du leat price f tronge! 
! by export iin the 
trengthe! influence 
Price ere up 3-5¢ a bu. with the 
taki! p for the 
er qualitic (See table on Page 
1) 
I} ximate 1 of cas! 
Minne Oct. 19 
tr iCCOr table 
et th premiun d discount 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
f 6%, 1¢ enc! 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
i 58 Ib.; 
% It 
I} e of cash wheat trading 
City is so ht that it has 





no influence on the market, and pre- 
miums again remained unchanged 
during the past week, despite a 2%¢ 
advance in futures. The higher prices 
of cash wheat have put that commo- 
dity well the loan basis, yet 
there has no tendency toward 
selling in the country 

Buyers are equally indifferent 
Storage interests are more anxious to 
replace wheat with corn than to add 
to their supplies, and millers have 
done so little new business that there 
is no pull on their wheat supplies 
While mill operations have been good 
generally, a substantial portion has 
been covered by government wheat 
trades, which tend to undermine any 


above 
been 


firmness resulting from open market 
stocks 
Ordinary wheat premiums are 


the Kan- 


steady at basis to 4%¢ over 

sas City December future. Wheat 
with 11.50% protein is quoted basis 
to 3%¢ over, 12% basis to 5¢ over, 
13% %-6¢ over, and 14% 1% to T7T¢ 
over. December closed Oct 22 at 
$2.28 % 

The approxima range of cas 
wheat prices at Ka City Oct. 19 
is shown in the ccompanying tabl 

1 Dar nd Hard " .@ 
I> ind Hi <u 
lear ind 4 
i tart nd Hi a 
Red 72.29 
Red ,a 9 
hed , @ 2.28 
No. 4 Red 1 @ 2.26 

At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing on Oct. 22 at $2.52 bu., delivered 


by rail Texas common points. Demand 
was reported slow, but offerings were 
sufficient. Truck demand at Houston 
reflected light offerings from country 
points, with prices from $2.40 to $2.42 
bu 

Export wheat bookings 
Pacific Northwest continued very 
last week with 14 cargoes plus 
a couple of fill-in parcels being sold 
India purchased ele, dur- 
ing the week, six early and five over- 


out of the 


von rd 


en cargoes 


night Thursday. Japan purchased 
three cargoes plus a parcel of 1,400 
tons to fill in on a ship. This com- 
prised the export bookings for the 


week. Mill sales were fairly good as 
there was some export flour business 
and a good domestic business. Export- 
ers are still loaded with future book- 
no end to the excellent 
demand that has prevailed since new 
crop 


ings and see 


the 


east 


and 
Cas- 


mountains 
showers of the 
relieved the dry soil and seed- 
ing is in full sway. Some of the earlier 


tains west of 
scattered 


cades 


seedings were in need of moisture, 
while many farmers had seeded in 
the dust. Thus, rains came at an op 
portune time for the fall seedings 

. . . 
Milling-Grain Club 

. 

Ends 1956 Outings 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club held its final 
outing of the 1956 season at Glen 
Echo Country Club on Oct. 5, with 
105 members and guests in attend 
ance. A golf tournament was the 


principal attraction during the after 


noon 

Raleigh B. Wilson, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., first vice president of 
the club, presided at the meeting 


which took place a 
the dinner 
submitted applications for 
ship from John Parson 

Pellet Mills; Herbert Gruber 


member 


t the conclusion of 
He welcomed guests and 


California 
United 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
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WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT, 








i ’ luct 1 b I ' 
thwestern Mill wit ' t ' ‘ 
I ' 
iy ' ' 
SOLTHWEST SOnRTHUWEST 
Kansas City Minnenpotis 
day wee , . - 6-day week Mlour % ac 
capa t it it t t pacit output tivity 
iil 
ot 
’ 
0) Kepresentative Mille Outside of Kansas :, 
i Ml enot ' 
City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) " 1) 
a ty I i C ' . 
p t itput t le weel Plour % ac 
{ ty output tivity 
‘ i} 
11 
1? 
4 
CENTRAI AND SOL THE ASTIN PACIFIC COAST 
i] I i —_ 
meuttte Tacoma and tnaterior 
i-day weel Flour % a Vashington Mille 
cap t itput tivit 
day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
t 
) 4 ) 
81 
BErrALO am 
a room Brno’ : 7 . Portland and taterior Oregon Mille 
t ” ' 142.44 a 
‘ i 
i 
Mitt hepD OUTPit 
ti 
with season total of (1) principal bras Kar sand Oklahor snd the cities 
f th neas City and t J pi ( I pea ! of Minne t lowa rth and Houth 
DD ita and Montana ! dir M ne t ’ na i itl iperior (3) mille of 
iffalo y Production cor i | t f % ft ir extr tion 
' liuff ’ Combined®® 
Wwe ( ‘ i t ear ¥ j Crop yr 
production ! tion t i luction te date 
*Prinety ** ' . 
Ba Ine ind Jean La Burlin I Sheldon Y. Carnes, vice president 
ton Railroad, all of whom were unar ind general iles manager of Arkell 
OU approved & nith 
Aft distribution of goll | if ‘ , 
. , A&s ha eased the Thomas Phil 
ft lance prizes ind a brief discu p ‘ . ' 
' ae lip ba tory ind will operate 
ul roblen \ ) . 
( eiup p , ‘ ' 4 this plant in addition to the four A&S 
our ‘ t? t tr wee ree n Oo! 7 9 
unced 1d et ‘ } plant it Wellaburs UW Va 
the bh would be a dinner dart ; . 
C8Un ” di e Hotel ay (Cana jonart ¥.Y Hudson Falls 
4 t tne nase otel i > > " a 
A a : 1.¥ nd Mobile, Ala 
1 
. . ’ ) f 
OREAO 16 THE STAFF OF Lire Thon Phillip manufactured 
. mall sugar iit and rice pocket 
Ohio Bag Plant Leased aii four bags and containers. Found 
B A k il & S iths ed in 1872, the Thomas Phillips Co 
y rKke mi ha long been one of the leadiny 
NEW YORK Arkell & Smiths ha manutactu of flour bags. Its ac 
urchased the bag-making equipment quisition Arkell & Smiths estab 
ind plate of the Thomas Phillips C lishe A&S as one of the leading 
t Akron, Ohio, it has been announced nanufacturers of small flour bags 
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RELIEF FLOUR, CORN MEAL 


(Continued from page 14) 





2, except that corn grading No. 3 Offers are invited for the quantities 
because of eracked kernels may be of regular or degermed, yellow or 
supplied white cornmeal, enriched, fine 


Offers shall be subject to an- ground, Offers must specify if corn- 
nouncement Gr-344 “Processing of meal is to be regular or degermed 
Corn into Cornmeal for Domestic or for domestic shipment the cornmeal! 
Export Shipment,” except as modi-  ghall be packed in accordance with 
fled Article 5, Announcement Gr-344. For 

Offers by letter must be received export the 5-lb. paper bags shall be 
not later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) and 665-lb. test natural kraft or better 
offers by wire must be filed by 4:30 packed 10 to the bale in 10 oz 
p.m. (EST) Nov. 2, for acceptance by better burlap balers, the 100-lb. bags 
CCC, in whole or in part, by tele- shall be new 36-in. 2.35 yd., 40-in 
gram filed not later than 12 mid- 2,11 yd. osnaburg, 36-in. 2.85 yd. or 


or 


night (EST) Nov. 13. 40-in. 2.50 yd. sheeting 
ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 
Domestic —E€Ex-mill on or before— Packed ir 
Destination— Dec. 10, 1966 Dec. 20, 1956 begs, ib 
Alabame, Birmingham . sebedae , 10 
Arizona, Phoeni« ; . orevees cone 120,000 100 
Arkansas, Little Rock , vaxeenedac cieses. SaeEe 480,000 10 
60,000 50 
California, Sacramento ; ae cevee 30,000 ia 
,000 100 
Colorado, Denver ’ ‘ ’ , , 60,000 60,000 10 
Florida, Orlando ’ de P P ’ 160,000 100 
Georgia, Savannah ° phate #2 160,000 100 
IMinols, Oecatur ‘ ion : ‘ 100,000 10 
360,000 50 
Indiana, Indianapolis bo tonne ° 160,000 10 
lowe, Des Moinesé ‘ sake 320,000 10 
Kante Wichita ‘ ° ; 120,000 10 
320,000 100 
Kentucky, Middlesboro ‘ ; ; , 616,150 10 
Louisiane, New Orleans cup des 60,000 50 
Maryland, Baltimore .. cradecbeen , 40,000 100 
Massachusetts, Boston ; or 40,000 60,000 50 
160,000 40,000 100 
Minnesote, Minneapolis ; sore ; 20,000 10 
Misssisiop!, Jackson yoy 4 1,480,000 10 
70,000 100 
New Mexico, Albuquerque Ae ene ok 4 160,000 10 
New York, New York City ’ aweed 1,920,000 10 
360,000 50 
1,478,000 100 
North Carolina, Raleigh ; . ee $650,250 50 
North Dekota, Fargo ; ‘ os 40,000 10 
Oklahome, Muskogee eone ° 460,000 10 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ‘ : -. +» 3,400,000 40,000 10 
770,000 50 
360,000 100 
South Carolina, Charleston ; v° 50,000 100 
Tennessee, Knoxville ., ; Pevbooore 60,000 10 
Texas, Houston operee , ieee eee 600,000 10 
Utah, Salt Lake City ........ o> satveccce | See 10 
0,000 100 
Virginia, Rlehmend: so xisicrriacensteseyes? 200,000 10 
630,000 50 
Washington, Seattle PP Re ee kT a 120,000 50 
West Virginia, Charleston obUbbe Heee’e 600,000 10 
320,000 50 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Sans PereTrT eT rere’ 580,000 50 
Wyoming, Cheyenne .....5-506eee divteviyvasnat 40,000 10 
Aiboke \Veenitie, AN kcscptv aka ceoees ras anes 28,000 100 
(Dormestic markings, export packing) ‘ 
Total Jeneésvatthandess jecsbencnes eee 6,496,150 
FOR BREAD FLOUR 
Domestic 
Arkansas, Little Rock ....... ey eer ae | 50 
California, Sacramento ... Srrevrr Trl iety . +,120,000 100 
Georgia, Savannah oes ° eves bbeeeeekse eve ; 160,000 100 
Iilinois, Decatur pavaseaaes ; ve’ 40,000 10 
lowe, Des Moines ’ sevsrbaes ceevebe . 40,000 10 
Louisiana, New Orleans . rs or vie . 60 000 50 
Marylend, Baltimore ... pee US basses tea vaee és 60 000 50 
40,000 100 
Messechucetts, BOstOR oi crccvonscccveoerevevorece 40,000 50 
120,000 100 
WMichiean, Betee oi scisscciacewenvedisin ys 430,000 10 
340,000 100 
Montane, Great Falls : , . eoeeeee eeeee 40,000 50 
New Mexico Algyaverque ‘caduan eebee Sa ie 80,000 100 
Utah, Sait Lake City I GR a og La 160,000 100 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee syed noteeeeautek , 140,000 100 
Wyoming, Cheyenne Sere eT ey et ae 40,000 10 
Alaske Beare, Weed ianbaee ntadecadevacsnece 67,000 100 
(Domestic markings, export packing) s 
Total oneness Skene ... 3,177,000 40,000 
FOR WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR | 
Domestic 
California Sacramento ...... bee seee . vob 130,000 10 
630,000 100 
lowa, Des Moines ss Oe te ees a eae 6 ¢ 40,000 $0 
New York, New York City” ° cateous . . 20,000 10 
40,000 100 
Merth Coreling, RelelGh cncecvecirccescesuctesces SRG 50 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ons bus tperevenees as 170,000 10 
Total . 1,394,000 60,000 
ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR \en- mill, on or before Dec. 10, 1956) 
Export-—East Coast ports north of Hatteras See option... ... 608,600 10 
East Coast including South Atlantic and Gulf 
Give rates to either or both, CCC option ... . 1,762,000 10 
West Coast and Gulf ports, give rates to 
either or both, CCC option ........0.0+: . 3,341,000 10 
Note: Offers may be considered on above export ‘all ‘purpose wheat flour 
pecked in 10-tb, of 106-Ib, with 10/10 Ib. empty bags inclosed. 
Quote prices for either or both. 
East Coast perts north of Hatteras, CCC ne" 4 PS aa Meee 100 
East Coast including South Atlantic ond, ow 
Give rates to either or both, CCC opt ; . .. 3,920,200 100 
West Coast and Gulf porte, give Foy > 
elther or both, CCC op tion eveee Cece enenees tent : ; 408 000 100 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR Pm mill on or before Dec. “10 1956) 9 
Export—East Coast ports north of Hatteras, Sr option ........+... 418,600 10 
East Coast including South Atlantic and G 
Give rates to elther or both, CCC opt len. To ranula ..» 4,538,000 100 
Evoort——fast Coast ports north of Hatteras, Pa option .. §90,460 10 
East Coast including South Atlantic and G 
Give rates to either or both, CCC one. Cant ... 9,108,400 10 
West Coast and Gulf pam, give rates to 3 
elther or both, Gee GOED sk nosctacterececes 5 vie 162,000 ! 


Note: Offers may be A. dered on above export whole wheat flour 
pecked In 10-tb. of 100-Ib, with 10/10 Ib. empty bags inclosed. 
Quote prices for either or both 


Tote! export, ib vévdacbenes ous jie me po ew Bb, 146, 160 






1956 


2 the committee is designed to give 
8 ADM Executives the younger executives a well-round- 
e . ed knowledge of the firm’s activities 
Named to Firm s and problems. Representing various 
phases of the company’s operations, 
Ad . U it the group also helps evaluate new 
visory nl ideas and projects under considera- 
MINNEAPOLIS Election of tion by management In addition, it 
eight Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, ‘%¢€rves a8 a.forum for expression of 
executives to the company’s advisory Views on company policy. 
committee has been announced by . The group holds monthly meetings 
Thomas L. Daniels, ADM president. in Minneapolis and annual field trips 
The new committeemen, replace- to plants at other locations 
ments for out-going members who ——BREAD 1S THE STAPF OF LiFe 
have completed the normal three 
year term, are: Kenneth FE. Holt, R. E. McCormick 
control director; George C. Mairs, 
issistant manager of the flour divi- T H d R h 
ion; George K. Ne\son, director of oO ea esearc 
development; E. H. Ziegenhagen, di- 
al sales, formula feed division; For Bay State 


and John Hetchler, sales manager, 


chemical products division; all of the WINt INA, MINN.—-R. E. McCor- 

Minneapolis office mick, Winona, has been named di- 
N mbers are: Robert C. Ful rector of laboratories for the Bay 
Yew members are: Robe rul- 


State Milling Co. Mr. McCormick 

> was graduated from the Kansas State 

gg eo eeeton, eer nc College, Manhattan, Kansas, with a 

oe S ver oe B.Sc. degree in flour milling engi- 

ind treasurer, ADM, Ltd., Toronto; neering in 1929. A year later he re- 

ceived his master’s degree in flour 
milling engineering. 


ton, administrative assistant in the 


Carrol P. Syverson, plant manager, 
flax fiber division, Winona, Minn. 
James W. Stowell, sales manager, : : 
soybean oil department, and Ralph Mr. McCormick was employed by 
Bruce, assistant vice president and the Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
manas aie of the linseed division, have Minneapolis and Buffalo from 1930 
5 Q* P ; > av State as 
been elected co-chairmen for 1956- ‘° 1937, and joined Bay State a 


1957 head chemist in 1937. He is a mem- 
Jt . 
Although still a relatively new ber of the American Association of 
ene aie Cereal Chemists and the American 
concept in training management per- Societ ? Baleory FF = 
onnel, the advisory committee has ° —e nd . =r ow a neo wi I 
proved highly successful, Mr. Daniels aay natn — Sas os _ 
an : appointed head chemist of the Wi- 
; ‘For example,” Mr. Daniels said nona laboratory for Bay State. Mr 


y > arta , 2. Ir . . 
of the 31 executives who have Eee! stastee were es. Sante ae 
16, 1922, and for several years has 
served on the advisory committee . 
“a : been assistant chemist 
since its inception five years ago, RT Cr ve — 
three have become vice presidents; raig, Leavenwortn, RANsas, 
: : } is chief chemist for the Bay State 
one was appointed assistant to the . 
; de laboratory in Leavenworth, having 
president; one has become president : 


of ADM Canada: and six have be- J0ined the organization June 15, 1954 
come assistant vice presidents. GREAD 16 THE GTAP? CP LiITe=——— 
Moreover, of the five new divisional FROSTED WHEAT OFFER 
operating managers named this past TORONTO—A Canadian grain firm 
year, four have served on the ad-_ is offering to book a limited quantity 


” 


visory committee. of frosted wheat for January-March 
Composed of 15 members, each of shipment at $2.07 bu., duty paid 
whom normally serves three years, American funds, rail ex-Canada 





REGULAR OR DEGERMED CORN MEAI 


Domestic —Ex-mill on or before— Packed 
Destination— Dec. 19, 1956 Dec. 20, 1956 bags, Ib 
Alabama, Birmingham 750,000* 5 
Arizona, Phoenix 155,000% 5 
Arkansas, Little Rock 480,000° 240,000 5 
California, Sacramento 155,000+ 5 
45,000¢ 100 
Colorado, Denver 40 000% 5 
Georgia, Savannah 55,000° 100 
Iinois, Decatur 50, 000+ 5 
180,000% 50 
Indiana, Indianapolis 200,000* 5 
lowe, Des Moines 240,000% 5 
40, 000t 50 
Kansas, Wichita 160,0007 5 
Kentucky, Middiesboro 616.150* & 
Massachusetts, Boston’* 40,0007 5 
Michigan, Detroit** 170,000% 5 
Mississippi, Jackson 1,000 0004 5 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 240,000 5 
New York, New York City 1,900,000% 5 
40,000* 100 
North Carolina, Raleigh 268 500° 50 
109, 000% 50 
North Dakota, Fargo 40 000+ 5 
Oklehomea, Muskogee 360,000° 5 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 960,000% 5 
360,000% 50 
Tennessee, Knoxville 40,000° 5 
Texas, Houston §20,000¢* 5 
Virginia, Richmond 200,000* 5 
240 000° 50 
West Virginia, Charleston 600,000* 160,000° 50 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 140,000% 5 
Wyoming, Cheyenne 40 000% 5 
Puerto Rico (domestic markings, export packing)** 75,0007 5 
Total 6,582,500 4,326,150 


“White. tYellow. **Degermed corn meal only 

DEGERMED CORN MEAL (ex-mill on or before Dec. 10, 1956 

Yellow 

Export—East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCC option 182,000 5 
East Coast including South Atlantic and Gulf 


Give rates to either or both, CCC option 6,006,500 5 
West Coast and Gulf ports, give rates to 
either or both, CCC option 1,283,200 5 


Note: Offers may be considered on above degermed corn meal, yellow 
export packed in 5 ib. or 100 ib. with 20/5 Ib. empty bags 
closed. Quote prices for either or both 
East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCC option 351,000 100 
East Coast including South Atlantic and Gulf 


Give cates to either or both, CCC option 5,077,000 100 

West Coast and Gulf ports, give rates to 

either or both, CCC option 410,000 100 
Total - 13,309,700 
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District No. 5, AOM, Hears 
Expert Talk on Fire Losses 


ST. LOUIS, MO Presentation of 
paper fire losses and feed nutri- 
t duction and quality con- 


ere of the highlights of 
the District No. 5, Association of 


Operat Millers meeting, conducted 
ect Grafton, Il 
Don §S AOM executive sec- 
retary nf ned the membership 
that District No. 5 has been enlarged 
to include parts of Arkansas, Missis- 
ppi, Tennessee and Alabama 
Speake including J. P. Corcoran, 
Mill Mutu Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chica vere introduced by John 
Winef i airman. Mr. Wingfield 
xplained that the AOM program 
id been designed to cover general 
rather than specific technical prob- 
lems of the flour and milling trades 
Each year losses from fire amount 
very near $1,000,000,000. This has 
Hee! happe ning for the past several 
ears. Lives which are lost each year 
directly or indirectly to fire total 
bout 12,000 Mr. Corcoran said 
We could look into the flour and 
feed mill industry, including the 





grain elevator 


industry, and see just 
where in the picture these indus- 
tries perfor Everyone agrees that 
these industries were a bad risk about 
i half a century ago. Insurance rates 


attest to thi rates over 50 
almost prohibitive in 
Today, fortunately, 
rate has very 
ind anyone in the insur- 
ance is willing to take a risk 
on any plant in the milling industry 
You have your technical groups to 
study the milling, and we 
in fire pre have our technical 
groups embodied essentially in the 
organization known as the National 
Fire Protection Assn 

Loss statistics indicate that grain 
and milling plants have proportion- 
ately large dollar losses, though the 


because 
yeal if were 
these 
the insurance 


industries 
hecome 
respectable 


busine 


science of 


vention 


industry itself is small in size. This 
is due to the concentration of values 
in our plants. What sizeable, com- 
bustible flour mill and associated ele- 
itor and warehouse units today do 
not have such high values? Not only 
the building and equipment but the 


rain storage, manufactured stocks 
ind feed redients are aluable 
Yet many time when new construc- 
tior contemplated, no thought is 
en to fire cut-off or improved 
building construction. Fire walls are 
tr ted where possible and auto 
t nkler protecti only 

hnere water | lable 

Past Studies 

Past tudies of fires I that 
é ‘ isually can be prevented 
tructurally limitin the area 
through which a fire may spread 
Divi n walls limit fire spread 
Other factors are enclosing of 
per tairwell elevator hatt and 
pen 1round pipes How many 
t l ve through plants and 
find fire doors blocked open, not hung 
properly and fusible links re ed? 
No talk } fire protection or pre 
ti be complet vithout 
ntior f the value iuto- 
it prinkler installation. Don't get 
| that il itomatic 
| K panacea the pre- 
ntior f all the fire that may oc- 
i nt. The funct f such 
ten to sound an alarm and 
hold the f n check until fire fight- 
equipment can arrive { survey 
was conducted on the performance 
f automat sprinklers during the 
years 1925 to 1954. This was for a 


total of 58,961 reported fires in plants 
where automatic sprinklers were in- 
stalled. It was found that operation 
of not more than two sprinklers was 
required to control 54.3% of the fires 
Six or less sprinklers controlled 76.6% 


of the fires. From this point up to 
96%, the increments become quite 
small as more sprinkler heads open 


The other 4% was unsatisfactory 
operation of the system 


Sprinklers Effective 
‘The National Fire Protection 
Assn. places the grain and milling in- 
dustry in the specific category of 
warehousing, and they go on to say 
that the common hazards within the 
industry account for 60% of its 


losses. These causes in the order of 
their importance are: (1) smoking 
and matches, (2) spontaneous igni- 


tion, (3) 

exposures, 
incendiary 
have 
fast, 


misuse of electricity, (4) 
(5) defective heating, (6) 
and (7) lightning. We 
another bad actor coming up 
which we first began to 
about three or four years ago 
then, each year it has been giving 
us greater perplexities. This new 
“bad actor” is welding. Many years 
ago the practice was to perform most 
welding activities out of the shop 
Things have changed and much weld- 
ing is now performed inside, many 
times in locations so hazardous it 
scares you to look at it. Control of 
the hazards of welding lies solely 
and totally within the framework of 
employee education. How many times 
have all of us seen just one man 
welding in a plant that still has the 
machinery running, the surrounding 
area far from cleaned up, no flame 
proof tarp and welding sparks going 
through holes or cracks in the floor 
One man is performing the job, with 
a welding mask on, unable to 


sense 
Since 


see 


-—_--~-—-- — — 


MILLER 


anything 
and no 
sight 


but the job he is welding 
extinguishers anywhere in 
The thing that disturbs me is 
the practice of welding on machinery 
or equipment as it is operating, and 
in dust so thick you can cut it with 
a Knife 

Your has pre- 
pared several excellent papers on fire 
prevention. A real fine one was pre 
sented at the St. Louis Conference 
in about 1949 by Maurice V. Reagan 


own association 


An earlier paper was presented by 
Captain Evan Ranes, Portland fire 
department, in Oct. 1947. Both papers 
have been published in the Monthly 


Association Operative Millers’ Bul 


letins concluded Mr. Corcoran 
Dr. C. M. Thompson, research dit 
ector, Beardstown Mills Co., Beards- 


town, Ill, spoke on the subject “The 
Nutritionist’s Job in Feed Manufac 
turing, and How It Affects Produc 
tion and Quality Control 

Dr. Thompson outlined the method 
by which feeds are formulated, then 
spoke of new research developments 
in feeds, the beginning of quality 
control, and methods of developing 
feeding programs, handling com- 


plaints, and technical service work 
available 

New District No. 5 AOM officers 
for 1956-57 season are: Arlin B 
Ward, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Spring 


field, Ill, chairman; Paul 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Wagner 
Alton, Il 


vice chairman; L. E. Earlenbaugh 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il., 
District Executive officer for one 
year; C. F. Hanser, National Oats 
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Co., East St Louis, Ill district 
executive officer for two years; Lee 


A. Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., district executive 
officer for three years; G. Edward 
Mehleck 15 North Jefferson St., 


Chicago, Il. secretary-treasurer 





World's Best & Hardest Rolls 





TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Manufactured by E.R. & F 
World's Largest Roll 


FLOUR ROL‘.S-——FEED ROL! S—FLAKING 
ROLLS—SOVYA ROLLS—-RICE ROLLS 


Turner 
Makers 


lf it's 


rol's 


we have them! For any size 
mill. Diameter sizes 7", 8", 9 10°, 12 
15 18 and 20 Lengths 12 to 42 
inches. Most sizes delivered from stock 


blanks or journaled and corrugated 


Special Quantity Prices 
Rite to Ross for Rolls 


Exclusive U. S$. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 


Manutecturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 


Sub Agents: Minneapolis - Konsas City 
Salt Loke - Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 
Write, Wire or Call 


MACHINE 6 MLL SUPPLY. 
1264 20th = Oblaheme City 8, Obie 








FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


























A 


ROCK |S 


AND ELEVATOR 











40 0 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS + H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BIG REAL ESTATE OWNER—Uncle 
Sam still holds the title of the biggest 
real estate operator, In a recent re- 
port to Congress the General Ser- 

ices Administration figured the total 
cost of federal government real prop- 
erty holdings at $32,500,000,000, 

The calculation by GSA was made 
for property holdings as of June 30, 
1955, and counted federal property 
holdings in the United States only. It 
included the costs for land, buildings 
and other improvements, 

he cost is broken down as fol- 
lows: cost of land, $2.4 billion, 7% of 
the total; cost of structures and fa- 
cilities, $15.6 billion, 48% of the total; 


cost of buildings, $14.5 billion, 45% 
of the total 
The land owned by the federal 


rovernment amounted to 408 million 
or 21.4 percent of the total 
land area of the United States. The 
total includes 357 million acres (or 
87.6 pereent) of public-domain lands, 
The remaining 51 million acres (or 
124 pereent) were acquired by pur- 
donation, and other methods. 
Of the total property cost of $32.5 
billion, $20.1 billion, or 61.9 percent, 
represents holdings of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The balance of $12.4 
billion is held by other agencies of 


ACTeS, 


chase 
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neers, $3.2 billion; the Atomic Energy 


Commission, $2.7 billion; TVA, $1.4 
billion; General Services Administra 
tion, $1.1 billion, and the 
Administration, $1.1 billion 
Buildings owned by the federal gov 
ernment, as of June 30, 1955 cost 
$14.5 billion. There were 384,916 fed 
eral buildings, containing a gross 
floor area of 2.2 billion square feet 


FARMER'S VALUE IS ABOVE THE 
EARS—Lo, the poor farmer who con 
tinues to handle grain with a scoop 
shovel—-the college boys have proved 
he's making a mistake! In fact, says 
a Purdue University professor, M1 
Farmer's labor with a scoop is worth 
just about one-fifth of-a-cent an hour 
no more. Cheap electricity is the rea 
son. It can do the job more quickly 
at much less cost. The college man 
says that the farmer can deliver no 
more than one-tenth of a horsepower 
every hour with his shovel, while a 
mere one-horsepower electric motor 
can hum out a full horsepower every 
hour (without puffing) 

Where does that 
as a working force? 

The Purdue professor-engineer re 
minds farmers that their real value 


Veterans 


leave the farme 





is worth money, if he knows how to 
use it! 

Our engineer, whose name is Bruce 
McKenzie, concludes with a different 
but related point: An average Indiana 
farmer spends over 30% of his time 
doing chores, dairy farmers some- 
times 80%. Mr. McKenzie is disturbed 
because the percentage of time farm- 
ers spend on increasing, 
compared with time applied to field 
jobs of production 

One conclusion is evident: Mechani- 
zation for doing chores is not taking 
place as rapidly as it is for field work 
And, of course, this appears wasteful 
in the light of Mr. McKenzie’s sta- 
tistics on the relatively slow and out- 
dated results of doing chores by hand 


STEPPED-UP RESEARCH — Wheat 
quality research has been speeded up, 
thanks to some innovations of Dr 
Doyle C. Udy, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientist at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. One of 
Dr. Udy’s new 
methods of analyzing samples of new 
kinds of wheat to see how much pro- 
tein they have. 

Dr. Udy has invented a pulverizing 


chores is 


jobs is to develop 
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day, the total time saved adds up 
fast. Dr. Udy also experimented with 
finer grinding, and found that some 


protein analyses can be made in 30 
min. instead of 60 

A third new wrinkle is to mix sam- 
ples with a food blender instead of 
shaking them, cutting analysis time 
for some jobs to 5 min. instead of 30 
to 60 

Dr. Udy’s experiments show 
new 


that 
methods are as accurate as the 
old, time-consuming ones. A new pro- 
tein analysis developed by Dr. Udy is 
not only quicker but safer when a 
dye is used in place of sulfuric acid 


A CORNER ON WHEAT 
When weary of the traffic, 
You chance-come on a sign, 
TO THE YAMHILL VALLEY, 
Turn off Highway Ninety-nine, 
Where by a quiet country road 
You will drive into 
A dear land, a lovely land, 
You once in childhood knew. 


Oh, the sheer tranquillity 

Of vistas that enfold 

Red barns, white houses, 
Acres of stubble gold. 

Stop the car. Drink beauty in. 


the government. 

Other billion dollar property hold- 
ers are: the Interior Department, 
$3.4 billion; the Corps of Civil Engi- 


their work performed for returns 
above one-fifth of a cent an hour— is 
from energy expended above the ears 
It’s the old, old story, a man's brain 


Take home to remember 
The peace of Yamhill Valley fields 
Against'the heart's December: 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 


mill improvement that permits him 
to collect samples of finely ground 
wheat in seconds instead of minutes 
As his lab runs dozens of samples a 





Farm Publication Presents the Case for the Cwt. 


ry VHE September issue of Successful Farming, with a circulation of 
| 1,310,000 in the big midwestern and eastern grain producing areas, 
tells its readers that a change from the traditional bushel 

hundredweight in grain trading is coming, and explains why 

“Evidence shows most farm and trade groups now favor such a change,” 
the Successful Farming article states. “Some elevators in Ohio and elsewhere 
are buying and selling by the hundredweight now. More are trying it. The 
hundredweight has been the standard measure for grain dealers on most ol 
the West Coast tor years. 

“Why change? One reason is that the bushel won't hold stil! sometimes 
it's a unit of weight, sometimes a unit of volume. Weights vary 
commodity to commodity, complicating your job of mixing rations and 
comparing feeding values of different grains, On the bushel basis, you compare 
the feeding value of oats at 70¢ a bushel with corn at $1.30 a bushel. On a 
hundredweight basis, it would be $2.19 oats with $2.32 corn 
100 lb. of one feed with the same amount of the other. 

“Another reason for changing is that between you and the consume! 
are many conversions from bushels to pounds and back again, with chances 
for mistakes in figuring, extra time involved, and extra costs in the marketing 
system. It is estimated that the extra time and labor in converting bushe!s 
to hundredweight and back again annually costs the government, grain 
exchanges, mills, and feed| mixers millions of dollars. 

“And that’s not all; the same bushel of corn may be one weight at one 
elevator, another weight at another elevator, If you buy a crib of corn and 
measure the crib to see how many bushels you pay for you may get more o 
less than you bargained for. The corn may have big ears and little kernels, o! 
cornstalks in it. Corncobs and stalks are light but they fill space 

“Here are two concrete examples to illustrate the need for change: 

“Example 1, When you put a load of grain un the elevator scales, it is 
weighed in pounds, But your check is based on the number of bushels. You pay 
the trucker by the bushel, but railway freight is by the hundredweight o1 
ton. Inventory records may be kept on a hundredweight basis, but the bin 


basis to the 


from 


comparing 





capacity is figured in terms of bushels. And so on. If the hundredweight were 
used all the way through, this labor of repeated conversions, and chances for 
error, would be greatly reduced. 

“Example 2. If you're mixing feed for your cows you may use your own 
ear corn, buy oats from a neighbor, and buy soybean oil meal at the elevator 
You can compare feed value of these different feeds—but the comparisons are 
based on weights. And your corn may be 68, 70 or 72 lb. per bushel, the oats 
32 lb. per bushel or perhaps sold by the measured wagonload—and only the 
soybean meal is priced by a known and unchanging weight unit. How much 
simpler to compare feeding value and price if all the prices were quoted on a 
hundredweight basis as are the feed value tables 

“What are we waiting for? If this is such a grand idea, why not get 
started? Probably the main reason we haven't already changed is human 
nature—-we get in the habit of doing things one way and we tend to resist 
a change. 

“But even with the work involved there are many groups for the change, 
including the American Farm Bureau Federation. Its 1956 resolutions state 
‘We favor adoption of the hundredweight as a uniform standard of 
measurement for grain.’ The National Grange also is in favor of the change 

“Feed processors are for it. In fact the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., has been spearheading a drive to change the unit of measure 
W. T. Diamond, secretary of the organization says, “The change is inevitable 
It probably will take two years to accomplish the change; however, it is 
coming.’ 

“The attitude of the USDA is this: While the change-over may make some 
additional statistical work, in the long run, procedure will be simplified. The 
grain exchanges take the same attitude. 

“There has 
warehousemen 
by the 


been some opposition from men and 


who receive a certain figure for handling and/or storing oats 
bushel——'4 of a hundredweight. Commission tripled 


some commission 


might not be 


“Perhaps further action will come as a result of a thorough study of the 
July 1.” 


subject among all parties concerned, started by the USDA on 
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PROPHET IN MILLING’S 
ISRAEL 


S Fred M. Atkinson says in the beginning 
of h article on page 13 of this issue, 


\ NEW 


prophet f trade evil, calling for repentance and 
reforn have risen up in every generation of 
American flour millers. The annals of the industry 
ire hea with the exhortations of the industry's 
leaders. These voices have been honored and re- 


pected in thei day as Mr 


But what Mr. Atkinson would like to hear, over 
ind above a chorus of fervent “Amens” 
fellow millers, is the sound 


Atkinson's will be now 


from his 
of the industry’s feet 
huffling into line behind a leader willing and able 
to conduct them into the promised land of more 
ind profitable trade ethics 


honorabl 


Not that there has ever been any disagreement 
imong millers as to the desirability of reform 
Confession of sin has been the dominant note of 
nearly every millers’ convention within the mem- 
ory of men, millers and mice. The wailing wall of 
the industry has echoed to the grief of many an 
unprofitable year, and loud have been the cries 


if anguished repentance and resolution to live a 
better life in the department of sales 


From one dejected revival meeting a quarter 
the glad sound of a 
Code of Ethics.” This 


venerated and extolled as something 


i century ago there rose 
hymn called “The Millers 
document was 
comparable with the great declaratory and con- 
titutional testaments of the national government 
Yet a miller great in the land now writes the 
t epitaph of the code when he asks 

Does it still exist?’ 

Under the blue wings of the N.R.A. eagle, the 
Roosevelt government imposed a short-lived code 
of fair competition 


sincere 


Historians have yet to assess 


the impact of this benevolent 


shot-gun 
upon the trade practices of the industry 

These aspects of the problem about which Mr 
Atkinson writes so deftly and courageously are 
not reviewed here to suggest futility as the prob- 
ible outcome of what all millers of good will must 
hope they “can’ ‘regafd “Aas 
The old efforts are 


reform 


a éontinuing crusade. 
important now only as they 
ittest the certainty that the great high-road to 
which Mr. Atkinson points the way is indeed the 
only right and desirable road to take 

Mr. Atkinson has much to say of principles, and 
there are many within the orbit of his voice who 
will be generous enough to give him the comfort 
ind encouragement that may be found in Emer- 


son's definition of “the man of principle.” Such 
an one iid Emerson, “is the man who, without 
iny flourish of trumpets, titles of lordship, or 


uards, without any notice of his action 
in solitude the right 


step uniformly, on his private 


abroad, expecting none, take 


choice, and dis- 
con equences 


GREACL S THE STAFF r ure 





rHE CWT. MOVES AHEAD 


HE campaign to switch grain trading from 
T the bushel to the hundredweight basis con- 
tinues to gain adherents. The hope is now ex- 
pressed by the AFMA Committee of Purchasing 
Agents, which has spearheaded the campaign, that 
the wheat harvest of 1957 can be put on a cwt 
basis, with full transition to be accomplished a 


heen no effort to force the change 


1 rt AFMA and other adherents have 
pent a couple of years or more in an educational 
campaign t how everyone, from grain producers 
through processors, the advantages of the cwt 
basi er the variable bushel. As a result, 27 
farm and trade organizations have gone on record 
is supporting the campaign. These include all 
three farm organizations 

Opposition to the change expressed mostly 


the operator f terminal elevators, 


who deal principally in futures. The 
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difficulty of adjusting comparative records is one 
of the obstacles emphasized by the opponents. Re 
figuring of past records would, of course, be a big 
task, but one that need not be repeated. As it is 
feed men, feeders and other grain handlers and 
processors must refigure every deal in order to 
convert bushels to ewts. From the standpoint of 
over-all time and expense, the evidence is strictly 
in favor of the change. 

As has been cited numerous times, there were 
flour millers who contended for years that it 
would be impossible to switch from the antiquated 
barrel to the cwt. as a standard of flour measure 
ment. When the change became necessary as a 
war measure, it was accomplished easily 

There are, it is true, state laws and regulations 
which specify the bushel unit. This circumstance 
has been studied by the AF MA committee and is 
currently being investigated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but no real difficuity 
is indicated in this regard. It would take a little 
time and effort to get some of the regulations 
changed, but the gains would be worth it for the 
majority 


There are many people, of course, who seem 
constitutionally incapable of countenancing 
change. This attitude is as indefensible as the in 
clination of many others to consider that all 
change is progress—-who bow down in worship of 
change for the sake of change. The ewt. certainly 
is not plagued by the second of these attitudes 
There is too much evidence that this 
would be progress 


change 
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REPRIEVE FOR THE MIDDLEMAN 


™, NE of the food processing industry's major 
() challenges from a public relations stand 
point is to get the American people to see “spread” 

the difference between retail food prices and the 
prices of raw farm product in its true economic 
role as a positive, value-adding, market-creating 
force. Price spread has been emotionally and soci 
alistically forged into critical government dete! 
minations of what is bureaucratically described in 
vaguely deprecatory manner | 
of the food dollar.” With such provocative pie 
cutting the middleman has been habitually linked 
as a malefactor responsible for making the farm 
er’s share of the food dollar too small and his own 
too large 


the farmer's share 


The effects of such thinking and the immature 
economic philosophies resulting from it have been 
prejudicial not only to th 
but also to the farmer 


maligned middleman 
Recognition of the dam 
aging prejudice and its influence upon the relations 
of the food industries with the public was evi 
denced in a recent meeting of the American Farm 
speakers was Frank 
nsultant of 


Economic Assn. Among the 
M. Atchley, agriculture « 
Manufacturers of America, ! 


Grocery 


“Without spread,” Mr. Atchley said 
manufacturers and distributors—-but farmers 4s 
well—would be out of busir Our bread would 
be wheat on a Kansas farm 
would be milk in a pail 


“not only 


ur cheese and butter 


Wisconsin; and our 


breakfast juice would be on the trees in a Florida 
or California orange grove Without spread thers 
would be no food busine we know it. The 
food business would consi f Jjocal farmers sell 


ing direct to local consun: 


The spread has come being, Mr. Atchley 
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stated, because there are valuable services to be 


performed between farm and table. As 


a result 
“milk does not stay 


milk on a Wisconsin farm 
but is bottled for convenient and sanitary use 
converted into cheese packaged, transported and 
sold all over the world.” 


Spread, he said, is a payment for a series of 
values aided by food processing, packaging, trans 


porting and distributing. It provides employment 
directly for at least five million workers in the 
food and food transportation indystries and in 
directly to several million more in supplier indus 
tries. It helps build markets for farm products 
Commenting on the use of the term “middle 
man” in discussions of price spread, Mr. Atchley 
said: “The term middleman is as out of date as 
span of mules on a modern cornbelt 
quit using the term. Let's bury the term middle 
man, once and for all. Today we have professional 
management in food businesses 


a 
farm. Let's 


fully conscious of 
the needs to serve well not only their stockholders 
but the farmers who supply the raw products, 
their employees and their consumer and distribu 
tor customers. They have a team-work concept 
and a long run point of view.” 

Pointing to the 


tremendous changes in the 
types of 


food consumed and in farming, manu 
facturing and distributing methods in recent years, 
Mr. Atchley described the government's traditional 
measure of “farmer's share” and “price spread” as 
“an outmoded, unrealistic and misleading statis 
tic.” He proposed that an impartial group of econ 


omists should review the existing government 


figures and should attempt to find a new and im 
proved measure, The new measure 


should stress 
the values added by 


agriculture, processing and 
distribution, and should avoid the use of meaning 
less percentages 


One important part of any new measure should 
be an improved statistic on farm income. None of 


our available farm income statistics distinguish 


between the marginal and part-time farmer, and 
the real commercial farmer. The 
Sistence farmer can no more 
up-to-date 


ineflicient sub 
compete with the 
mechanized commercial farmer than 
the old five-story wholesale warehouse, using out 
dated systems and hand methods, can compete 
with a streamlined one-story mechanized ware 
house. He is about like the old fashioned “Mom 
and Pop” retail grocery store trying to compete 
with the modern super market 


Mr. Atchley suggests that we try to develop a 
farm income applicable to 
operated farms; that it apply 


series commercially 


to food operations 
and that it be adjusted for changes in number of 


farm operators. This, he believes, would be a truer 
measure of how well farmers are making out from 
the production and sale of raw foodstuffs 

It is urgently to be desired that GMA 
others similarly motived and inspired will 


and 
con 
tinue to search for an effective, simple and smear 
less substitute for the present government meas 
ure of the farmer's share and the price spread 
between him and the consumer 
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CUFF NOTE ON FANCY EATING—Mail order 
“literature” brings us from the Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa., publisher of books and magazines 
devoted to “natural” foods and organic fertilizers, 
news of a new book called “The Health Finder,” 
which tells precisely what foods to eat and what 
foods not to eat, in order “to 
safely toward a long, happy life.’ 
book (free) 
Your Pots and 
which the author says 
doubt in 


live sanely and 
Money back if 


it doesn't comes with it 


Bonus 


“Poison in Pans,” 


concerning 
“There is not the slightest 
my mind that aluminum utensils for 
cooking are dangerous to human health. In this 
book I present unquestionable evidence of their 
pernicious effect upon people.” Where have we 
heard that one before? 
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Foreign Commentar \ By George E. Swarbreck 





Trade in Argentina 
Seeks Relaxation 


The grain and flour trades in Ar- 
ventina have asked the government 
to relax the controls that are current- 
ly hampering their business, particu- 
larly in the export field. 

Delegations from the trade associa- 
and from the futures market 
have met with the president. No defi- 
nite promises were made, but there is 
reason to believe that greater free- 
dom is on the way for both grain 
and millers. 
lhe traders made a number of re- 


tion 


traders 


quests. They asked that restrictions 
be lifted from the 1956-57 harvest 
and suggested that the government 


maintain floor prices, but not ceiling 
prices. The state was asked to move 
the grain business though it 
could maintain the right to reimpose 
controls in the event of an emergency. 

Particular stress was laid on the 
advantages of the government stay- 
ing out of the export business and 
cutting the red tape incidental to ex- 
change control, export permits and 
related matters. 

Finally, the trade asked the gov- 
ernment to allow the reopening of the 
futures markets at Buenos Aires and 
Rosario and that other markets be 
allowed to operate freely in the hands 
of private enterprise. 


Mustard Seed 


A new type of grain trade is being 
built up in Western Canada, Wild 
mustard seed, the bane of the prairie 
farmer, is now being shipped in large 
quantities from terminal elevators in 
Vancouver to Japan. Bookings have 
been made for 20,000 tons to move in 
the next few weeks, 

Demand for mustard seed is a com- 
paratively new development and 
farmers are now sowing large acre- 
meet the need, The tiny 
‘eds, a little larger than pinheads, 
are shipped in bulk like grain, Ocean 
freight from Vancouver to Japan is 
around $21 ton at the present time. 

lhe Japanese say they use mustard 
seed for making curry powder; but 
20,000 tons sounds like a lot of curry 
powder and traders think the seed is 
woing for other uses, including the ex- 
traction of oil, 
chemists have recently 
shown interest in developing the in- 
dustrial usage of mustard seed and 
there is a likelihood of a greatly ex- 
panded market for something hither- 
to looked upon as a noxious weed. 


Dutch Problems 


The production of wheat in the 
Netherlands is expected to be about 
10°) below the 1955 figure, with an 
expected offtake of less than 12 mil- 
lion bushels, More serious than this 
reduction, from the Dutch point of 
view, is the sharply lowered quality 
of the grain, Some wheat has been 
brought in with a moisture content 
of between 35% and 40%. It is ex- 
pected that the government will fix 
the percentage of domestic wheat to 
be admixed in the home millers’ 


out of 


eee to 


German 


wrists at a much lower level than in 
former years. 

This obligation to take in a large 
part of the home crop has always 


been one of the main reasons for re- 
stricting flour importation to 75,000 


tons a year. Now that the Dutch 
millers can use better quality, im 
ported wheat, there was some hope of 
the allowable figure being revised 
However, it appears that the govern 
ment is not considering such a move 
at the present time 

Dutch imported wheat require 
ments have been provisionally esti 
mated at 33 million bushels by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Export Competition 


The Dutch millers are complaining 
about the severe competition they are 
experiencing from the German mill 
in export markets. Some sales by the 
Germans, it is said, have been made 
at prices way below the cost of the 
wheat, 

How can the German millers afford 
to do this? Because the lack of im 
ported flour on their home market 
enables them to charge just those few 
extra pfennigs that enable the export 
price to be supported. That is the 
view of responsible foreign traders 

It would be to the advantage of 
many other flour exporting countries 
if some competition could be provided 
for the German millers on their own 
ground, This is unlikely right now; 
a high tariff wall is hard to break 
through. 


Monopoly Breaker 


It is axiomatic in the flour trade 
that the circulation of imported flour 
alongside the home milled product 
helps to hold the asking price of the 
latter in check. Thus are the home 
mills prevented from gaining a mo 
nopoly. 

Yet there is an exception to every 
rule and this exception is now in 
action in both Holland and Britain 

In both countries competition be 
tween the home mills is extremely 
strong at the present time. Prices are 
low, uneconomically low in Britain, 
and this is having the effect of keep 
ing the prices of imported flour low, 
too. That’s one of the reasons why 
many U.S. export mills are not rece), 


ing attractive deals from the Dutch 
importers at the present time 

There has been some improvement 
lately mainly because the home mill- 
ers’ prices rose a little, but this im- 
provement has been completely nul- 
lified by the increased freight 
now operative 


rates 
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Canadians Act to 


Check Dust Blast 


WINNIPEG—The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labor wi!l draw up new 
result of the dust ex- 
Poo! Terminal No. 6 

Canadian Lakehead 
Oct. 9. A report issued Oct. 19 by 
Charles Daley, minister of labor in 
the government of Ontario iid ref- 
use screenings were invo'ved directly 
in Lakehead elevator explosions in 
1945, 1952 and 1956. The report 
stated that in the interest of safety 
regulations for terminal grain 
vators will be amended to prohibit 
the long standing practice of adding 
fine dust from the dust collection and 
clearing systems to refuse 
They will prohibit 
any storage of such dust within the 
elevator buildings 

According to the report, recent 
work of the National Research Coun- 
cil had produced assurance of mate- 


reg 
ulations a8 a 
plosion at the 
Elevator at the 


ele- 


grain 


creenings also 


rially reducing the danger if 100- 
mesh and finer dusts were not re- 
tained in refuse screenings 
SREAOD i@ THE STAFF OF Lire 
Flour Aids Exports 
WINNIPEG—The value of Cana- 


da’s domestic exports for August 
reached $419,900,000 or 10% above 
last year’s corresponding total of 
$381,700,000. The accumulative val- 
ues for Jan.-Aug. period were §$3,- 
114,300,000 and $2,761,700,000  re- 
spectively. Increased movement of 
wheat abroad and a larger flour 
movement were among the export 
items that contributed to the larger 
August value 








BULK DELIVERY—The bulk delivery system is growing rapidly in Britain 
and several of the major flour milling companies and bakeries are installing 
equipment. Pictured is a bulk trailer with a capacity of 15 long tons recently 
delivered to Chelsea Fiour Mills, Ltd., London. The trailer was developed by 


Chelsea in association with Henry 


chinery firm. 





Simon, 


Ltd., the British milling ma- 
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Survey Details 
Canadian Grain 
Type Pattern 


WINNIPEG—The variety Thatch- 
er occupied 43.9% of the wheat acre- 
in the three prairie 

according to a the 
Farm While 
of Manitoba's acreage 
devoted to that variety, it occupied 
45.3% of the Saskatchewan 
acreage and 58% in Alberta 
the 


was 


age 
1956 
Line 


provinces in 
survey by 
Elevators 
1.6% 


Service 
only was 

wheat 
For the 
rust-re- 


three prairie 


variety 


provinces 
Selkirk second 
and planted on 25.1% of the acreage 
However, by provinces, it was sown 
on 81.4% of the 
Manitoba; 25.9% in 
and only 2% 


sistant 


wheat acreage in 
Saskatchewan, 
in Alberta 

Marquis was non-existent in Mani- 
toba; to only 0.8% of the 
Saskatchewan acreage, and 2.6% in 
Alberta, or a weighted average in 
the three prairie provinces of 1.3% 
Durum varieties occupied 5.4% of 
the wheat acreage in the West, with 
the percentage in Saskatchewan be- 
ing 7.3; Alberta 3.9, and Manitoba 
only 0.7. With the exception of the 
variety Lee which was sown to 5.7% 
of the wheat acreage in Western 
Canada in 1956, all other varieties 
listed occupied less than 5% individ- 
ually, with the weighted average for 
at least one variety being as little 
as 0.3% for the three provinces 

The variety Rodney found favor 
among the oats, with the average for 
the three prairie provinces being 
27.7% of the total acreage seeded. 
Victory was second with 23.2%, and 
Ajax third with 13.6% 

Montcalm occupying 31.8% of the 
acreage in the three prairie provinces 
was the most popular variety of bar- 
ley. With Hannchen, Compana, and 
Olli vieing for second place with each 


seeded 


/eecupying, approximately 11% of the 


1956 acreage. Vantage was 
10.2% of the acreage. 


next on 


The Line Elevators survey put Red- 
wood ahead of the flax varieties with 
this one sown to 32.7% of the prairie 
acreage Redwing occupied 21.9; 
Marine, 17.5%, and Rocket 105 
Sheyenne was well down on the list 


in the weighted averages for the 
three prairie provinces, but in Mani- 
toba placed third and 13% of the 
seeded acreage of flax 





CANADIAN HARVEST 
NEARLY COMPLETE 


WIN NIPEG—Ideal 
record breaking temperatures for 
September have brought harvesting 
operations in western Canada practi- 
cally to a completion, Apart from 
flax, there is virtually no other crop 
remaining to be combined or 
threshed. Despite high temperatures, 
the moisture content in flax has not 
been reduced sufficiently in all areas 
to consider harvesting the crop safe- 
ly. The relatively small acreage of 
flax remaining may have to lay in the 
swath or stand for straight combin- 
ing after a hard frost has lowered 
the moisture content. A large per- 
centage of the sunflowers in south- 
east Manitoba still has to be taken 
off, but in total the acreage is small. 
Farmers in western Canada are mak- 
ing rapid progress with fall field 
work and the seedbed available for 
1957 crops will be comparable with 
that which was ready for 1956. 


weather, with 
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Switzerland and 
Germany Buying 
Canadian Wheat 


WINNIPEG—Germany and Swit- 
ZA nd i have purchased at 
20 1 bushels of Canadian 
i ery during the 1956-57 
crop year, according to trade sources 
Whil been no official con- 
fi t he transactions, there 
ippears t " little doubt that the 
1e¢a I con pleted The total 
purcl 1 Germany is reported 
to be not less than 15 million bush- 
‘ ind the total sold to Switzer- 
and at least 6 million bushels 


ME STAFF ’ 


New Shipping Record 
Made at Churchill 


WINNIPEG Shipping out of 
Churchil Hudson Bay established 
i! ecord when the season closed 
vith the departure of the S.S. Gar- 
denia on Oct. 7. A total of 48 ocean- 

in essel cleared with a com- 
bined movement of 16,250,000 bu. of 
vheat, compared with last year's 
record of 13,000,000 bu. carried in 38 
botton The Churchill season of 


1956 opened on July 


7 with the I il of the S.S. Wark- 
vortn 

In add to the ocean-going ves- 
e] t ke boats cleared from 
Church vith creenings and mixed 
feed oat npared with one boat in 





CANADIAN PROTEST 























THE NORTHWESTERN 


take the expected new business be- 
fore the U.S. can set its aid machin- 
ery in motion 

Meanwhile, 
still voicing 


Canadian officials are 
their protests against 
the U.S. tied sales poli¢y which com- 
pels recipients of U.S. agricultural 
commodities under Public Law 480 
to buy their ordinary marketing re- 
quirements for dollars over and above 
the aid deliveries. 

The protest note to the U.S. gov- 
ernment was couched in diplomatic 
language; it is said to be but a pale 
reflection of what Canadian officials 
are saying in private. They accuse the 
Eisenhower administration, according 
to one report, of “trying by left-hand- 
ed and unfair means to corner for- 
eign commercial markets.” 

New Protest 

The latest protest is to be voiced 
by R. G. C. Smith, commercial coun- 
sellor at the Canadian Embassy in 
Washington, when he speaks at a 
business conference jointly attended 
by Canadians and Americans in To- 
ledo, Ohio, on Oct, 24 

Mr. Smith will say: “You think you 
have a surplus wheat disposal prob- 
lem. Well it is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, compared with our position, 
yet you appear to be much more con- 
cerned over it than we are. For ex- 
ample, at the end of this crop year 
you will have something of the magni- 
tude of nearly two years’ supply, 
based on current domestic consump- 
tion, plus reasonable exports. If you 
take from this supply a reasonable 
or safe and desirable carry-over, plus 
this year’s domestic consumption and 


normal exports, your surplus then 
appears as less than half a year's 
supply 

“Now in Canada we will have the 


biggest carry-over on record, and it 
can be measured as slightly over two 
years’ requirement for domestic con- 
sumption and reasonable exports. But 















Oo progran vill , > , 
port progran vill be subjected to if you allow for a desirable carry- 
al _ ! —_ p — since the oo over plus this year’s consumption plus 
in heat soar é > y > 
yma cg er rided b hee normal export, we end up with a 
grain trade, | hac some market full year’s surplus 
uccesses it elling the Communist etal 
nesket TD the past 12 months When you place wheat in its ex- 
larKe ul ; as 4 no © . 
. : j port context of some 8% of the value 
Russia and he satellite countries f total t we 
have contracted to take 45 million bt our ay — * a pe 7 a 
bushels of Canadian wheat. Russia “We ®!Mply Cannot understand why 
: you are so concerned with the prob- 
has agreed to buy about 15 million ] t eae ; ted 
bushe , ear for the next two vears em as oO embalr in m ompiicatet 
and this contract is seen a likely give-away programs at, MOTCOVEr, 
€ fulfilment guarantee certain sales of U.S. wheat 
Vl RUALLALILIE 
, ‘ ' for cash dollars—-particularly when 
if oO r Co ‘ou »s , ro 
, unet alan an ms UDTEICS, wheat exports from the U.S. only 
however, are coubtlu a ae in represented some 2%% of total U.S 
tine opinion I > é » i ( i ne 
h | pi ah ng pee exports in 1955-—-a large share of 
ee See = Ma Sele . ” Dol, : a which would have been wheat ex- 
on ( da Sale r ( i 
from Cana — rA wang anG ported under some aid scheme or 
z ;' aruet oe" ar "" ~ other. This means in effect that you 
made on credit terms ; s fe 
, wf y vee "ofthe tg , are using your surpluses in some 
that Me the mamas © ~ ' abl "a countries to guarantee sales of a cer- 
quickly enough tney may be ane ‘0 tain quantity of U.S. wheat for cash 
that is not subject to any competition 
whatsoever. In the circumstances, we 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley are to be forgiven, I think, if we 
Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba tend to regard such actions with less 
Saskatchewan and Alberta than a benevolent eye.” 
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Columbia Baking 
36-Week Income 
Increases Sharply 


ATLANTA, GA The Columbia 
Baking Co. reports income before 
taxes of $918,204 for 36 weeks Janu- 


ary through Sept. 8, 1956 

In a third-quarter report to stock- 
holders, Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, 
revealed that this represents a 
of 197% 


gain 
when compared with $308,- 


184, company income for the same 
period of 1955. After providing $490,- 
OOO for takes, the net income is 
$428,204. Last year’s net at the end 


of the third quarter was $148,184 

Sales of the company’s 
continue to show a 
crease, according to Mr. Geilfuss, 
both during the quarter just com 
pleted and year to date 

The report which has just been 
mailed to all stockholders of Colum 


products 
satisfactory in- 


bia Baking Co. further announced 
that to allow for expansion of the 
Atlanta plant, general offices of the 


company will be moved to the Peach 
tree-Baker Bldg. The move to Atlan- 
ta’'s newest and most modern 
building will be made during Novem 
ber, Mr. Geilfuss stated 


office 
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Canadian Exports 


More than half of Canada’s wheat 


clearances of 4,399,000 bu. for the 
week ended Oct. 18 went to Ger- 
many, while the outward movement 
to the U.K. and Japan was lower 
than usual, Export clearances of 
flour only were equivalent to 951,000 
bu. of wheat and boosted the com 
bined wheat and flour total to 5,- 


350,000 bu. compared with 5,513,000 
bu. in the previous week, The week's 
flour total included the equivalent of 
354,000 bu. for International Wheat 
Agreement countries 

IWA wheat cleared 
1,116,000 bu 
many wheat exports amount- 
ed to 3,283,000 bu. and included 1, 
224,000 bu. for Germany; 845,000 for 
the U.K.; 740,000 for Japan, and 374,- 


The only 
the week 


for 
was to Ger 


Class 2 


000 for the Netherlands. The re 
mainder went to Belgium 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 


i 





DD lila 


Mills at; Montreal—Fort William 
Cable Address 


AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


‘GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE 


Demerstic & Expert Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


— WINNIPEG, CANADA « 









. . that combines their 

















Midi 


Edmonton 
all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) 


unchanged. Quotations Oct. 19, 100s, 
cottons: Extra high patent $7@7.20; 
tandard bakers, unenriched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $5.45@ 
5.50, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales of significant 
proportions failed to develop in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 20, and several observers 
eem to believe no major buying move 
can be expected until order backlogs 
ire down farther. Total sales were 
estimated at around 30% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Soft wheat sales were small, as in- 
dicated by the low percentage figure 
ind were made up mostly of cracker 
flours and miscellaneous other types 
Sales were in small lots for near-by 
hipment, Shipping instructions were 
arriving at a fair rate. Spring wheat 
flour sales also continued dull and 
the same was true for hard winter 
wheat flour, It is thought that some 
buying of southwestern flours will 
take place before a buying movement 
for spring wheat flour develops. 

Warm weather is hurting family 
flour sales, 

Quotations Oct. 20; Spring top pa- 
tent $606.20, standard patent $5.90 
116.10, clears $5.50@5.80; hard winter 
hort $5.75@5.95, 95% patent $5.657@ 
85, clears $5.57, family flour $7.50; 
oft winter high ratio $7.44, short pa- 
tent $6.74, standard patent $6.28, 
clear $5.92, cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.92, 

St. Louis: Local mills report flour 
demand very slow in this area this 
week, with sales at about 20% of mill 
capacity. Bakers are still drawing on 
backlogs which, among many, are 
hrinking to a low level, 

Family flour demand is poor and 
only regular p.d.s. orders are being 
Users cling to the idea of too 
wide a gap between mill level and 
their version, Shipping directions are 
very good, clears and low grades fair. 
Package goods were picking up. 

Quotations Oct. 19; Family flour 
top patent $6.45, top hard $7, ordi- 


made 


nary $6.10. In 100-lb, paper sacks: 
Bakers flour--cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.45, soft straights $5.90, clears 


$5.60; hard winter short patent $6, 
tandard patent $5.85, clears $5.20; 
‘pring wheat short patent $6.50, 
tandard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales ebbed again 
lust week after the preceding week's 
buying flurry in high gluten flour. 
Consumers last week were more in- 
terested in weather conditions in the 
Southwest than they were in making 
sales, and activity in all types of flour 
was nominal, 

Spring wheat flour moved up 6¢ 
ind Kansas edged 1¢ higher. Clear 
flours were still in short supply and 
prices were unchanged, Pastry flour 
gained S¢, but cake flour was un- 
changed, 

Options perked up on reports of 
rain in the Southwest, but the mois- 
ture was termed insufficient for needs. 


However, the latest five-day weather 
report gave promise of 
rains in the region 
Another development that is hold 
ing consumers’ interest is the fact 
that farmers in the winter wheat belt 
have taken almost 10,000,000 acres of 
land out of production under the soi! 
bank program. This leaves farmers 


additional] 


with 35,000,000 acres to put under 
cultivation, the smallest amount since 
the turn of the century. Last year 


farmers worked 45,000,000 acre 

This reduced acreage doesn’t ac 
tually point to a bullish market, be 
cause farmers may take their vil 
bank payments in wheat in 
cash, They will then receive 
wheat compared with 100% 
If the farmers elect to take their 
payment in wheat, it will mean 
freer supply of that grain 


lieu of 
105% in 
in cash 


Local flour and grain mills still con 
sider the boxcar shortage as bad 
They are getting enough cars to 
maintain operations, but they com 
plain that they aren't getting the 
right type of equipment to handk 


their shipments. 

Export activity slowed from its r« 
cent pace and was very dull last 
week, 

Flour output here was sharply b« 
low a week ago and a year ago. On 
big mill cut its operations to five days 
for plant purposes. Only one mill put 
in a full 7-day week; two worked 6 
days; one worked 5% days and the 
remaining two mills worked 5 day 

Quotations Oct. 19: Spring family 
$7.55, high gluten $7.22@7.37, short 
$6.6776.82, standard $6.6206.72 
straight $6.57, first clear $6.3106.34 
hard winter short $6.64@6.72, stand 
ard $6.52@6.54, first clear $6.22; soft 
winter short patent $8.14@8 22 
standard $7.31@7.44, straight $6.29%4 
6.30, first clear $5.40@5.54 

New York: Interest in all types of 
bakery flours continued 
throughout the week with a narrow 
price range discouraging any inclina 
tion towards real buying. Most buy 


fair bal- 
particularly on 
been dwindling 
observers 


ers are reported carrying 
ances but supplies, 
hard winters, have 
for some time and market 
see the possibility of some large scale 


buying hinged on good price incen- 
tive 
Export news interest centered on 


the United Nations announcement 


that it had purchased two lots total- 
ling 10,000 tons of flour from a U.S 
mill for arrival at Beirut and Port 
Said in January. 

Quotations Oct. 19: Spring short 
patent $6.71@6.81, standard patent 
$6.61@6.71, high gluten $7.26@7.36, 
clears $6.20@645: hard winte! 
hort patent $6.5006.60, straights 
$6.30@6.40; Pacific soft wheat flours 
$6.41@6.87; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.70@6.20, high ratio 
$6.60@7.95; family $7.55 

Boston: Flour trading activity 
continued quite limited in the local 


market last week. Price variations 
were also spotty with the bulk of the 
quotation changes confined to spring 
wheat flour which edged up 6 to 10¢ 
net higher, first clears scoring the 
maximum advance 

Hard winters closed unchanged for 
the week cancelling out previous l¢ 
movements in both The 
only price change in soft wheat flour 
took place in the eastern straights 
which broadened the current price 
range by easing 5¢ on the inside and 
idvancing a similar amount on the 
high side. 


directions 


Dealers reported that trading in- 
terest was confined to small job-lots 
for immediate or nearby require- 


ments, with sales only consummated 


ifter the price situation was thor- 
oughly explored 
Spring wheat requirements were 


generally believed to be well covered 
On the hard winters, most operators 
reported that balances were pretty 
well exhausted, although some of the 


larger operators had been covered 
through most of November. It was 
the common expectation that any 





GIVE MILLING SCHOLARSHIPS—HEight students from 





Kansas and Mis- 


sourl have been awarded scholarships to study milling technology, in the 


interest of better education and industry 


improvement. Recipients in the 


front row are from the left Willis E. Easter and Edward Stolfus: in the 
center is J. A. Shellenberger, head of the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling at the college; next are students Mart H. Cooley and Robert L. Gies. 
In the back row are students Robert L. Shipp, Peter Newman, George T. 
Tollefson and Herbert H. Hischke from left to right. The Fulton Foundation, 
Inc., of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, is sponsoring three of the scholarships; 
International Milling Co. is giving three, the International Society of Milling 
Technologists and the Grain Processing Mfg. Assn. one scholarship each. 


substantial price break in this type 
of flour would be certain to prompt 


an active buying interest. Soft wheat 


flour trading was quite spotty and 
limited to small lots 
Quotations Oct. 20: Spring short 


patents $6.71@6.81, standards $6.61@ 
6.71, high gluten $7.26@7.36, first 
clears $6.22@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, straights $6.32@ 


6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.43@4 
6.89; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@6.22; soft wheat high ratio 


$6.62@7.97; family $7.57 


Philadelphia: Indications were that 


hard winter bakery flour users had 
begun to feel a little concern over 
dwindling balances last week. Mill 


representatives said that inquiry had 
broadened considerably, but that ac- 
tual acceleration of orders had not 
materialized. They attributed this to 
the lingering 
prevalent among bakers and jobbers 
Since mill postings were largely un- 
changed from the previous week, 
there was a rather widely-held opin- 


price-consciousness 


ion that present lethargy will con- 
tinue until costs undergo an impor- 
tant revision. Meanwhile, the outlook 


seems to be that hand-to-mouth or- 
derings will contribute the bulk of ac- 
tivity. 

Somewhat disturbing to local mar- 
ket followers was the pattern of 
wheat futures after reports that 
heavy showers had broken the south- 
west drouth. The initial decline 
expected to be the 
broader setback. Instead, quotations 
rebounded and some went to new 
highs before the week was out. That 
development was not mirrored by an 
upturn in mill postings on that grade, 
but springs did add 5¢ a sack, with 
high gluten maintaining its recently- 
achieved wide premium 


was 
forerunner of a 


Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Oct. 19: Spring high gluten 
$7.25@7.35, short patent $6.65@6.75, 


standard $6.60 @6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short $6.35706.45, 
standard $6.25@6.35; 
nearby $5.35@5.45 


soft winter, 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the tri- 
and city were again a 
trifle better. One large bakery bought 
some spring wheat Thursday. It 
an intermediate spring 
$6.46 cottons in car lots 
ritory and tri-state, hand-to- 
mouth buying continued in both 
spring and Kansas. Clears in the bet- 
ter grades remained scarce, while in 
lowe! 


state areas 
was 
patent at 
In city ter- 


also 


price grades some mills were 
asking for sales. Some local repre- 
sentatives of large mills reported in- 
terest in flour quotations the last 
week, and also a little better buying 


gut they still pointed out that many 
of their customers are covered until 
March by hard Kansas spring and 
soft wheat patents. Sales of family 
patents slow in both advertised 
ind unadvertised brands with the 
exception of one advertised brand 


are 


The box car situation is not good 
Directions on other patents are pret- 
ty good, but slower than last week 

Quotations Oct. 19: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.16@6.35, medium 
patent $6.24@6.40, short patent $6.34 
@6.55; spring wheat standard patent 
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th large j nall buys ee 
thu nt picture at t time 
to weake!l fl I price KF) ] price 
vere quoted Oct. 20: Higl uten 
$7.11 vi i $6.9 hard 
vhe cle $7.10, Bluest cake 
$7.44 pa t $6.44 pi $6.14 hole 
W rie 1 LL $6.33 I na _ 92 
cracked SD 4 
Salt Lake City: Prices « d 2¢ 
| I i ol r t the 
Salt Lak I Mill H nite 
ind ll tein b $1.79 
aow l¢ ri vinter tu ind 
l l th 11 tein 
lropped 6, and 12 pped 
¢ t $1.78 . 3 prot fell 
; Ss] - 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Gener | 
ire fall 1 tnougn tf port 
sit j t li Dy nt 
run t t 19 roy i 
pi for Canada 55.8 6.10 
‘ ‘ i nts 
t ¢ added lage 
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where used; bakers 
papers, less 
with 
where used 


$4.70@5 in 100's 
cash discounts, mixed 
cars, 15¢ added for cartage 

There is good demand in the domes- 
tic market for soft wheat flour, but 
mills are not anxious to book too far 
ahead, because of the uncertainty of 
wheat supplies. Quotations, Oct. 19 
$4.80, 100 Ib. f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax, 
in export cottons 


Offerings of winter wheat have 
been more plentiful, and readily 
taken. Quotations Oct. 19: $1.82@ 
1.87 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: Canadian wheat flour ex- 
port clearances for the week ended 
Oct. 18 amounted to 414,000 sacks or 
almost 100,000 greater than the week 
previous. The total cleared to TWA 
destinations was 154,000, while most 
of the remainder of the aggregate 
was said to have cleared for United 
Kingdom ports. Domestic trade is 
relatively good, while production is 


close to capacity on a 5-day week in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Alberta 
mill operations are down to almost 
a 3-day week. Reduced flour exports 
out of Pacific Coast ports are blamed 
for the smaller run in Alberta. Sup- 
plies being produced are moving free- 
ly and prices are steady. Quotations 
Oct. 20: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
gritish Columbia boundary 
100’s $5.70@6: second 
tons $5.45@5.75:;: 
bakers, paper 

prices cash carlots 


cotton 
patents, cot- 
patents to 


$545.15 All 


second 
100's 


Vancouver: Export sales of Cana- 
dian flour out of this port showed 
little change in the past week. Sales 
are still mainly confined to regular 
monthly requirements. Latest reports 


from Indonesia confirm the fears of 
Canadian exporters that they have 
little or no chance of selling in that 


market in view of the plans 
shipments from the U.S. of 
flour plus a goodly 
lar commercial flour. This is in ad 
dition to the large purchases 
made from Australian mills 
sult is that import licensing authori 
ties in Indonesia are reported to be 
no longer accepting applications for 
licenses for the import of 
they have sufficient applications on 
hand to cover 53,000 tons from the 
U.S. and 53,000 tons from Australia 
Domestic trade here was holding 
firm. Quotations Oct. 19: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cottons 
$5.95; bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper 
bags and $5.10 in cottons: limited 
amounts of Ontario pastry flour are 
available here to the trade at $6.20 
and cake flour $7.35 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices settled 
back slightly in the week ended Oct 
22 as buying tapered off. Bran and 
standard middlings met good buying 
interest last week, but the tendency 
the first of this week was for buyers 
to stay away from those feeds. As a 
result, prices on those two feeds 
were off 50¢. Flour middlings and red 
dog showed up 
though sales were 


or large 
surplus 
tonnage of regu 


being 
The re 


flour as 


Steady to stronger, 


limited, Quotations 


Oct. 22, carlots in 100-lb. sacks, per 
ton: 3ran §=$36.500 37.50, standard 
midds. $37.50@38.50, flour midds. $49 


750, red dog $54@57 

Kansas City: The drouth situation 
continues to have an influence in 
bolstering demand for m 
the Southwest, and there is 
interior truck and mixed car 
which absorbs a 
of weekly 


lifeeds in 
a steady 
demand 
portion 
iddition 


substantial 
production. In 


mixers have been good buyers of bulk 
feeds at times, but have not followed 
advances to any great extent. Prices 


continued to firm up during the past 


25 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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PROMOTION DISPLAYED — The 
Package Machinery & Materials Ex- 
position held in Cleveland recently 
brought to view some sound ways to 
promote the use of many products, 
including bread. In this picture the 
buyer of the loaf of bread is given 
« wrapper with an Illustrated recipe 
printed on it, Recipes are changed 
each month, Pictured are Thomas 
Rawlings, field representative of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Coun- 
cll, and “Mrs, Consumer Packaging.” 





veek showed net advances of 
$1.5 for the period, Mill output is 
ensonally high, but offerings have 
not been pressing. Quotations Oct, 22, 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $37.75@ 

‘8, shorts $42@42.50, sacked bran 
834703450, midds. $37@37,.50, shorts 
$38.50@39, bulk. 

rt. Worth: Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week and the market was 
at the weekend, Quotations Oct. 
19, burlaps: Bran $45.50@46.50, gray 
horts $51@52, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; about $1 higher on bran 
and $3 higher on shorts, compared 
with one week previous, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds contin- 
ued slow and closed practically un- 
changed from last week, Quotations, 
fob. Kansas City: Bran $38.25a 
39.25, millrun $40,38@41.38, shorts 
$42,507 43.50, mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued strong, even in the face of 
drouth aid, Most went to mixers and 
commercial feeders in the area with 
some jobbers also taking stocks, Mills 
were able to dispose of all available. 
ran was up 50¢ and shorts $2. Quo- 
basis Kansas City: Bran, $37 
37.75; shorts $41.75@42.50., 

Salina: Demand was good with 
0¢ a ton higher and shorts $2 
a ton higher, Supplies were inade- 
quate, Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $37.50@38, gray shorts $42@ 
42 1) J 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran, Offerings about 
offset the demand, Bran advanced 50¢ 
ton and shorts $2 ton, Quotations Oct, 
19, basis Kansas City: Bran $37.50@ 
38, shorts $42@42,50, 

Chicago: A slight pick-up in trad- 
ing activity in millfeeds occurred in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct, 22, but total volume still 
left something to be desired. Prices 
held fairly close to previous closing 
levels, but remained firm during the 
period, Quotations Oct. 22: Bran 
$40.50@41, standard midds. $42.50@ 
13, flour midds, $53@54, red dog $58 


and 


firm 


tations, 


bran 


60 

St. Louis: Demand is good for 
feeds, price trends are very firm, 
with supplies tight. 

Quotations Oct, 19: Bran $42@ 
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42.50 a ton, shorts $46.50@47 a ton 


Buffalo: Turkey growers were eyj 
dentiy giving their birds one more 
feeding jag before the slaughter be 
cause middling were a little 
heavier than bran last week. The 
current prolonged Indian suramer put 
a crimp in demand for bran but it 
would revive quickly under a stretch 
of cold weather. Price-wise, millfeeds 
are at the top of the $1 to $1.50 
range, where they have been fluctuat 
ing for two months. Running time 
averaged 5 days last week. Bran end 
ed 50¢ higher; middlings climbed 
$1.50 and heavy feeds were still very 
tight and unchanged. Quotations Oct 
19: Bran $44@44.75, standard midds 
$4674 46.50, flour midds. $61@62. 
dog $61 @62. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
assumed a strong tone last week as 
seasonal buying interest finally as 
serted itself to the extent that prac 
tically ajl offerings were immediately 
snapped up. 

Also aiding the stronger price posi 
tion was a sharp decline in Canadian 
offerings which of course strongly 
solidified the domestic millfeed posi 
tion, Values on bran advanced $2 
while the middlings finished $1 higher 
for the week. 

Quotations Oct. 20 
middlings $52.80 


Philadelphia: A slightly firmer un 
dertone developed on the loca! mill 
feed market last week in the wake 
of a modest broadening in inquiry 
Most buyers were said to show con 
tinued reluctance to book ahead 
however. The Oct. 19 quotation on 
bran was up $1 from the previous 
week to $51, the first week-to-week 
change in a month. Standard midd 
rose 50¢ to $52; red dog 
changed at $69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continue 
to be very good. Farrners this year 
are buying more liberally as a result 
of inferior grain crops and also a 
shortage of grains. Immediate ship 
ments continue available from nearby 
states: Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $48.55@50.14, standard 
midds. $49.55@51.14, flour midds 
$61.55@63.14, red dog $68.55@70.64 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad 
vanced sharply during the week, with 
mills continuing on good running 
time. Demand was more aggressive 
than for some weeks back on both 
straight and mixed cars, and prices 
soared briskly. Mixers and jobbers 
showed considerable activity in the 
face of still advancing futures 

Quotations: Bran $47@ 48.75, shorts 
$51@52.50, standard middlings $484 
48.50. 

Portland: Millrun $38, midds 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week with 
demand and supply about equal 
Piants are working at capacity 24 
hours a day seven days a week 
and are booked halfway through 
November. Quotations (unchanged) 
Red bran and millirun, $41; midds 
$46. To Denver: Red bran and mill 
run $48; midds. $53. To California 
Red bran and millrun $48.50; midds 
$53.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest in mil! 
feed is well maintained, with amplk 
supplies. 

Quotations Oct. 19: Bran $51@52 
shorts $59@60, midds. $65066, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal!l 

Winnipeg: All supplies of millfeed 
production from western plants ar« 
moving steadily into consumptive 


sales 


red 


Bran $51.80 


was un 


$43 


channels, Most of the Alberta output 
is going to British Columbia 


Practi 


cally all millfeed from Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba mills is moving to east- 
ern Canada, and includes moderate 
supplies for the New England states 
Prices remain firm. Quotations Oct 
20: Bran, f.o.b. mills $424 46 in Mani- 


toba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $4 
more; shorts $45.50@48.50 in the 
three prairie provinces; midds. $49@ 


32 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $2 less. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warehouses $5 extra 


Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
the week unchanged to slightly 
easier. Supplies from western mills 
are ample for current needs. No ex- 


port business has been reported. Cash 
car quotations Oct. 17 for paper bags 
with 50¢ more packed in jutes: Bran 
$50, shorts $53 and middlings $56 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye prices 
week and on Oct. 22 stimulated 
some buying. The advance of 5¢ at 
the end of the week. brought in some 
but a 10¢ Oct. 22 
appeared to be the factor that would 
cause reluctant buyers to come in for 
needed supplies. Directions 
Quotations Oct. 19 
cottons: White rye $5 
dium $5.02@5.07, dark 


moved up 
last 


npusiness, boost on 


were good 
100-Ib 
22@5.27, me- 
$4.47 @4.52. 
Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations Oct. 19: White rye $6.14 


carlots in 


“6 24, medium $5.94% 6.04, dark $5.39 
75.49 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ued on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
small increase in sale in Tri-State 
ireas was noticed last week. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations Oct. 19, 
fo.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 


medium 
blended 
5 45 
Philadelphia: The local rye market 
edged up a little last week to equal 


rye flour No. 1 $5 7445.95 
$5.44@5.75, dark $5.09@5.20 
$6.2506.45, rye meal $5.24@d 


the high of several years which was 
established two weeks earlier. De- 
mand was said to be lagging, how- 


ever, with hand-to-mouth orders ac- 
counting for most of the activity. The 
Oct. 19 quotation on rye white of 
$5.95@6.10 was up 5¢ sack from the 


previous week. 

St. Louis: Rye sales were good last 
week as prices advanced 5¢. Shipping 
directions were also good, Quotations 
Oct. 19: Pure white rye $5.84, me- 
dium $5.64, dark $5.09, rye meal $5.34 


Chicago: Rye flour advanced slight 
ly in the central during the 
week ending Oct. 19, but found little 
buying to bolster its position. Quota- 
tions Oct, 19: White rye $5.54@5.59, 
medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.79@ 4.84 


Quotations Oct 19: 
rye $7.70, dark 


states 


Portland: 
White patent 
rye $6.70, l.c.l 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Exceptionally 
mild weather in eastern Canada has 
not been conducive to increased 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal! 

Quotations Oct. 19: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The domestic market is 
absorbing the moderate production of 
rolled oats and oatmeal from western 
plants. Any export business is not re- 
flected in the West, but this is expect- 


pure 


de- 


ed to show up toward the end of 
November. Supplies ars htly in 
excess of buying orders and prices 


remain unchanged. Quotations Oct 
20: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 


6.90 in the three prairic 
All prices cash carlots 


provinces 
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Langendorf 
Sales Reach Peak, 
Profit Off Slightly 


SAN FRANCISCO—Net sales for 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
reached a record high for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, but net profit 
was lower for 52 weeks than for the 


prior 53-week period. Stanley S. 
Langendorf, president of the com- 
pany, said in his annual report to 


stockholders that the decline was due 
to higher costs without compensating 
adjustment of selling prices. 


“Based upon the first quarter re- 
sults, the current year promises to 
be the most successful in the com- 
pany’s history both as to sales vol- 
ume and earnings. The first quarter 
of the new fiscal year will show an 
increase in earnings of more than 
60% over the corresponding quarter 


of the preceding year,” Mr 
dorf said 

Results of the company’s operations 
for the year and a with 
the preceding summarized 
as follows 


Langen- 


comparison 


year are 


Net income was equal to $11.45 per 
share on the outstanding preferred 
6.36 times annual dividend 
requirements of $1.80 per share. After 
preferred dividends, earnings on the 
284,700 shares of common stock out- 
standing at year-end were equivalent 
to $3.34 per share. This compared 
with $3.97 per share on 283,200 shares 
of common outstanding a year ago. 
An additional 1,500 shares of common 
were issued during the year to execu- 


stock, or 


tives and key personnel under the 
long-term purchase plan 
Regular dividends on the common 


stock were increased in the last quar- 
ter to 50 cents per share, placing the 
on a $2 annual dividend basis 
This increase in dividend rate was in 
recognition of improved earnings in 
the fourth quarter and the outlook 
for substantially improved earnings 
in the year ahead, the president 
stated. Dividends declared on the 
preferred stock aggregated $177,480 
and on the common stock $526,650, a 
total of $704,130, or 62% of net earn- 
ings 


stock 


Since the fiscal year-end the com- 
pany acquired the Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., to fill the production 
gap heretofore existing between the 
company’s plants at Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore. The firm also ac- 
quired the Cities French Bakeries, 
jerkeley, Cal., to supplement opera- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay area 
All of the outstanding capital stock 
of both companies was purchased for 
$344,500 in cash and 7,693 shares of 
common stock. No public financing 
was required 

In the interest of effecting greater 
efficiency and more economical opera- 
cake production of the San 
Francisco cake plant was consolidated 
with production at the Oakland cake 
plant last spring, Mr. Langendorf ex- 
plained. Subsequently, two plants in 


thons 


San Francisco producing rolls and 
coffee cake products were consoli- 
dated in the vacated San Francisco 


cake pl int. The closing down of two 
plants occupying leased premises, the 
transfer of production and the merg- 
ing of the cake operations resulted in 
substantial economies, the benefits of 
which will be derived largely in the 
current and future fiscal years, he 
stated 
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A. M. Marsh, 
Retired Mill 


Engineer, Dies 


MILWAUKEE—A. M. Marsh, well 
Known milli! engineer who was re- 
tired from the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing C Milwaukee, died on the 


morning of 
old in June 

During his with 
Allis-Chalmers’ flour mill department, 
he served his company in many parts 


Oct. 23. He was 73 years 


ervice as engineer! 


of the world, including South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, England, China, Japan 
and Russia. He was selected to serve 
on the first Russian Five Year Plan 
of industrial rehabilitation and he 
served in 1930-31 in that country di- 
recting a mill building program 
Although officially retired May 1, 
1947, Mr. Marsh continued active as 
i grain processing consultant and in 
his efforts to bring about improve- 
ments ir nilling and bakir tech- 
niques. He authored many articles on 
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the milling trade and on Sept. 11 an 
article in which he compared Ameri- 
can and European milling systems 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller 

Born in Adrian, Mich., Mr. Marsh 
followed the interests of his father 
and grandfather, both of whom were 
millers. In 1907 he started working 
at Indianapolis for a flour mill ma- 
chinery manufacturer. He came to 
Milwaukee in 1921 and became an 
employee of the milling machinery 
department of Allis-Chalmers, re- 
maining there until his retirement. 

Mr. Marsh also was active in the 
operation of bakeries in which he had 
interests and an Oconomowoc, Wis., 
bakery which he and Mrs. Marsh 
founded is still in operation. He was 
of an inventive nature and devised 
many innovations in mill machinery 
as well as bakery equipment 

Mr. Marsh is survived by his widow 
living at the home in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., and a son, Holdridge W. Marsh, 
who is also an engineer 


Funeral services for Mr. Marsh will 


be at 1:30 p.m. Oct. 26 with the 
Borgwardt & Sons Funeral Home, 
7421 Harwood Ave., Wauwatosa, in 


charge. A Masonic service is planned. 





Electronic Board 
Speeds Posting of 
Commodity Prices 


CHICAGO--An experimental elec- 
tron quotations board that will 
speed the posting of price changes 
has been installed on the trading floor 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
first major revision of methods used 
to report price changes on the floor 
in more than 30 years 

Used or test basis report 
wheat futures price changes, the elec- 
tronic board will be adapted to re- 
port other commodities traded on the 
Exchange if it proves successful, said 
Robert C. Liebenow, Board of Trade 
president 

For many years posting of futures 
prices at the Board of Trade has 
relied upon quotation reporters in 


ELECTRONIC 


each of the trading pits to observe 
buying and selling and then to send 
each price change to a central com- 
munications room by teletypewriter. 
Operators relay the changes by ticker 
to interested firms across the nation 
and by Morse code to board markers 
on the trading floor. Posting from the 
trading floor to the board is a manual 
operation requiring 10 to 14 seconds 
this is where it is hoped the elec- 
tronic computer will save time—when 
a few seconds are tremendously im- 
portant to rapid commodity trading 
Maintenance has been simplified to 
guard against breakdowns that could 
impede Board of Trade operations. 
The electronic units are interchange- 
able assemblies the size of a small 
desk drawer. Like a drawer, each 
can be quickly pulled out of the quote 
board and replaced by a spare. Simple 
repairs such as replacement of a 
burned out bulb or a defective relay 
can be made on the spot and the 
assembly slid back into place. 





TABULATOR—An experimental electronics quotation board 


to speed posting of price changes on the trading floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade was put in operation Oct. 15, Used on a test basis to report wheat 


futures price changes, the electronics board will be adapted to general use of 


other commodities traded on the exchange if it proves successful, Robert C. 


Liebenow, president, indicated. 


Shown left to 


right above examining the 


board are John J. McEnerney, president, Hupp Electronics Co., which manu- 


factured the 


board, and Clarence Rowland, dr., chairman, Board of Trade 
market report committee, and a broker with Engel & Co. 


MILLER 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY — One 
many 


New York; between the girls are 


of the 


Leon Jester, 
Chester, N.Y., and Ellis D. English, president 








7 ek ae 
hospitality 
allied trades firms during last week's convention of the 
Bakers Assn. featured Southern hospitality, complete to the belles in hoop 
skirts shown above, At the far left is Charles Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 


rooms operated by 
American 


Arnold Bakers, 
of the 


Inc., Port 
Commander-Larabee 


Milling Co., Minneapolis. The hostesses are Patte Preble and Eileen Conway. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 


Pittsburgh representative, and Mrs. 
Bermel will fly to Harlingen Air 
jase, Texas, where on Nov. 7, thei: 


Blaine L, 
navigator 


son 


Berme!l, 
WINKS @a8S a 


will get his 
lieutenant in 
the U.S. Air Force. Another son Ist 
Lt. Jerry Bermel, U.S. Air Force, 
stationed at Ardmore, Okla., will join 
Mr. and Mrs. Bermel and introduce 
them to their new granddaughter, 


daughter of Lt. and Mrs. Jerry Ber 
mel 
* 

The addition of Robert R. Hast- 
ings and J. P. Hewlett to the plant 
operations department of Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co. Minneapolis 
has been announced by W. F. Web- 


ber, director of equipment and engi 


neering. Both men are process engi 
neers 


The directors of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn 
have appointed Del Ellis, manager 
of the grain department of Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, to 
head the program committee of the 


organization's annual convention to 


be held Feb. 24-26, at the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel, Denver 
= 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na 

tional Federation, Chicago, attended 


and addressed a meeting of the Flour 


Mill Accountants Assn. in Kansas 
City Oct. 19 
a 
Hienry L. Sumpter, dr., assistant 
iles manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 


Sumpter are the parents of a daugh 
ter, Marjorie Anne, born Oct. 10 


be 

The Wheat Flour Institute Com 
mittee met Oct. 18 at the Union 
League Club, Chicago. Committee 
member in attendance were d. A. 
Mactier, chairman, Nebraska Con 
idated Mills Co., Omaha; Robert 

V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owos 
Mich.; Mark W. Heffelfinger, 
Russsell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
wlis; W. A. Lohman, dr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. L. Luand- 
yaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Kansas City, Mo.; John T. Lynch, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 


George 8. Pillsbury, 
Inc., Minneapolis; H, 


Pillsbury 
M. Re- 


glier, Buhler (Kansas) Milis, Ine; 
and Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co 
° 
Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 


the board, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., has 
been appointed a member of the At- 
lantiec Union Committee, Ine 
ganization dedicated to 
unity among the world’s 
experienced democracies Other 
members of the include 
Mrs. Pillsbury Kullis, 
chairman = of General 
Mills, Ine 


an of 
supporting 
vreater 


committee 
and Harry A. 
the board 


Ritz, chairman of 

International Milling Co., 
returned to Minneapolis after a 
tour. Mr. Ritz spent 
days in Russia and visited 
and Paris as well as other 
cities 


Charles 
board, 


the 
has 
leur 
opean several 
London 
european 
before 


coming home 


ee 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. L. 
have returned from 
side in Winnipeg. Mr. Strange, form 
er director of research for the Searle 
Grain Co., and Mrs, Strange left for 
the U.K. and Europe more than two 
years ago and planned to travel ex 
tensively, but Mr. Strange suffered 


Strange 


overseas to re 


a heart attack and his travel activi 
ties are now restricted. He is now 
in good health 
E. G. Lawrence, 
Fisher Flouring 
Official, Dies 
SEATTLE Earl G. Lawreis id 
rtising manager for Fisher F our 


ing Mills Co., Seattle, died in a hos 


pital here Oct. 16 following surget 

Mr. Lawrence was widely known 
in flour and retailing circles on th 
Pacific Coast he Wi manager of 
the products division and advertising 
manager for Fishe 

A member of the Fisher 25-Year 
Club and the Washington Athleti 
Cub, Mr. Lawrence had suffered a 
heart attack ahout a year io. He 
had been only partially active in 
business since that time 

He is survived by his widow, Laura 
a daughter, Nancy, a brother and two 


grandchildren 
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SOUNDER MILLING ECONOMY URGED 


(Continued from page 14) 





Also, “I don’t care what 
does, I'll match him or do him 
ine better” and “Let’s see if we can 
find out what new ideas Jones has 
up his sleeve, we might be able to 
take advantage of them.” As long as 
we rationalize and destroy our ethics 
in this manner, our dignity and rea! 
tature as individuals will continue 
to suffer—-not to even mention the 
prestige and economic condition of 
our industry. 

The $64 million quest’on is; “What 
to do about this state of affairs that 

so widely lamented?" One trite 
aying fits our case as well as any: 

lhe longest journey was only made 
one step at a time,” May I suggest 
‘ingle step which, if acceptable 
to others in principle, I will take and 
not take back? If maistainirg that 
tep means that by others taking it 
back or rationalizing it out of effect, 
and thereby mak.ng my position un- 
tenable, I may feel that my own per- 
onal welfare is best served by choos- 
ng some happier occupation, If a 
few at some stage along the road 
hould try to take advantage of the 
tuation? The answer is obvious: 
provided the ethical backbone of our 
industry is sound, 

But what is ethical? A_ concise 
definition that suits me is borrowed 
from Albert Schweitzer's “Philosophy 
of Civilization’: “Good consists in 
maintaining, promoting, and enhanc- 
ing life and that destroying, injuring, 
and limiting life are evil.” I believe 
that we ean each individually apply 
this basic prineiple to our own busi- 
ness activities with the clearest judg- 
ment of which we are capable, Broad- 
ly speaking, this means that seeking 
our own advantage by skimping on 
plant safety, or working conditions 
and necessary plant modernization, 
by overworking or underpaying our 
employees, by merchandising 
with the aim of taking the other fel- 
low's business by clever pricing or 
chemes which have no basis of prod- 
uct quality, service or true cost, and 
by a host of other tactics that only 
can add up to injury to others and 
to the milling community as a whole, 
are wrong. These we should not tol- 
erate in ourselves but censcientiously 
practice what we preach; due respect 
for our employees, customers, stock- 
holders, competitors and the public, 
so that, most importantly, we can 
respect ourselves, not just take a 
foolish pride in the fact that we have 
outsmarted another individual and 
lasted thus far in a character 
destroying type of competition, 

First Step 

Let me return then to a possible 
first step towards a renascent and 
more ethical milling industry econ- 
omy. MNF's uniform flour sales con- 
tract calls for carrying charges of 
‘o¢ a day beginning 120 days from 
date of sale. By and large, this has 
been adhered to over the years by 
a majority of mills and no one doubts 
its worth, Yet as recently as July, 
1956, enormous sales of new crop 
flour were made—all with the under- 
standing that the 120 day free period 
would not begin until Sept. 1, 1956, 
In addition, there have been numer- 
ous reports of carrying charges be- 
ing waived and contracts being re- 
written or post dated for no other 
reason than that some mills sought 
to obtain, for themselves, a selfish 
sales advantage, Could not strict ad- 
herence to the existing carrying 
charges provision of the sales con- 
tract in deed as well as appearance 


on me,” 


jor 


one 


own 


have 


be a logical first 
journey? 

Other steps easily come to mind 
which would continue to lift our 
morale as well as improve our prof 
its. Why not increase the carrying 
charges to meet risks and higher 
costs? Why not reduce the free pe 
riod to 60 days? What about our 
practice of price protection? 

Before closing, I would like to 
make clear, if I have not done so a! 
ready, this distinction: Our problen 
is not one of organization, publicity 
pricing or other material conside: 
tions; it is one of ethical leadershi; 
and creative thougSit and ideas and 
individual personal ethics 


step on our long 





MNF PLEA 


(Continued from page 14) 





Even in Mexico, which can hard! 
be called an advanced nation in 
dustrially, there are 16 new mil!s 
pneumatically operated. It is an 


ironic fact that in the wor'd’s great 
est industrial nation, the milling in 
dustry may actually be in danger 
of losing its supremacy and being 
rated as backward when compared 
with its contemporaries abroad 

“The foremost need of the flour 
milling business today is improved 
earnings, and for practical purposes 
improved earnings can be obtained 
only from higher prices for goods 
sold. We do not discount the impor’ 
ance of technological improvements 
increased interna! efficiency and th 
like, but there is little more oppo 
tunity in such areas at the moment 
Only through earnings which are 
consistently improved can this in 
dustry hope to find the funds which 
are now 80 badly needed to refurbish 
and renew its plants and equipment 

“The tradition of selling its good 
a little too cheaply is so deeply in 
grained in the milling industry that 
it will be extremely difficult to 
change. It is decidedly unlikely that 
mill sales departments, competent as 
most of them are, can alone solve 
this problem. It is certain that they 
will require the leadership, the talent 
and the support of company presi 
dents and general managers to a¢ 
complish the job. In fact, this sub 
ject is so all-important that it really 
demands the undivided attention of 
the top executives of the entire in 
dustry. Maybe, like Trappist monk 
they should spend the next few 
months pondering long on the sins 
of the business; if they do, we sin 
cerely hope that they will not mag 
nify the sins of others and minimize 
the sins of their own outfits.’ 
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Bu. vs. Cwt. Survey 

ST. LOUIS—The Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. is conducting 
a survey of its membership to find 
out the extent of the changes which 
would have to be made if it is de 
cided to adopt the hundredweight 
measure instead of the bushel 

The survey covers changes which 
would be necessary in buying, stor 
ing and selling grain, in recording 
operations, and in the equipment now 
used for making records. The mem 
bers have also been asked to say 
how much time they would need to 
prepare for the change and whether 
any specific time of the year should 
be chosen for the changeover 
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GLIDDEN’S GLEAMING RESEARCH CENTER—The new, spotless labora- 
tory shown here has just been opened by the Durkee Famous Foods Division 
of the Glidden Co. in Chicago. The lower photo is the coating section where 
tests are conducted on coatings and whippings for cracker bakers and con- 
fectioners. There is a complete pilot plant for the production of coatings. 
The upper photo shows the basic research section for investigation of the 
chemistry of fats, oils and related products. 


Glidden Co. Opens New Food 


Research Center in Chicago 


CHICAGO Glidden Co. officials, 
headed by Dwight P. Joyce, chairman 
and president, have formally opened a 


large new Chicago laboratory for 
basic foods research and service 
Known as the Glidden Foods Re- 
search and Service Center, the new 
facility is equipped to conduct ex- 
haustive tests on all kinds of edible 
fats and oils and to carry on basic 
research in these essential foods. The 


new unit is operated by the Durkee 
Famous Foods Division of The Glid- 
den Co. 

The laboratory contains a large 
central demonstration area around 
which are grouped the testing and re- 
search sections and the library. Each 
unit is equipped to perform its own 
research and testing work 

The sections are: basic research in 


the chemistry of fats and oils and re- 
lated products to find new ways to 
use these foodstuffs and new methods 


of production. 

The customer formula development 
section, which works on recipes and 
formulas for new baked products such 
as cakes, sweet goods and pie 

The control baking which 
conducts tests on all lets of Durkee's 
own shortening as well as on Durkee 
puff pastry, baker's and 
consumer margarine 


section 


margarine 


The frying section makes tests on 
all kinds of foods to determine the 
quality of frying shortenings and com- 
parative frying tests to determine the 
most appropriate types of deep frying 
shortenings and oils from the stand- 


point of flavor, color, crispness and 
appearance 
The general baking section tests 


shortenings and all ingredients in 
yeast-raised products such as bread 
and sweet rolls, particularly whole- 
sale and retail bakers’ formulas, as 


well as tests on baker's margarine 
)uff pastry and Danish pastry 
The frozen desserts and whipped 


toppings section does 
work on formula 
customers, as 


experimental 
development for 
well as experimental 
and development work on 
margarine and shortening products 
The coating 
for coating 


research 
section conducts tests 
manufacturers 
and develop uses for 


and tests 
hard butter. It 
mplete pilot plant for 
the production of coatings. In addi- 
tion, it tests and develops shortenings 
and oils for use in candy and cookies 


contains a c 


The home economics section, which 
develops and evaluates the merits of 
recipes for the homemaker and for 
restaurants, hotels and institution 
Cakes, pies, rolls, icings and deep fat 
irying recipes which contain marga- 
rine or shortening are developed and 
tested 

The centfal 
unit 
and 


fats and oils re 
studies all types of edible fats 
oils—animal and vegetable 
available from world sources to deter- 
mine their uses and how to 
them 


earch 


improve 


In addition to these primary units 
the new laboratory contains a library 
and a large reception area for meet 
ings, demonstrations and exhibits 

The new laboratory was built to 
enable the company to give the best 
possible service to large customers 
and to improve the quality and to 
perfect the use of edible fats and oil 


by the entire food industry 
The Glidden Foods Research and 
Service Center is staffed by a rroup 


of trained and experienced research 
men, headed by W. M. Cochran, tech- 
nical and service director. It is head- 


quarters for Norman Bruce, director 
of refinery operations for the Durkee 
and George F. 


Division of Glidden, 
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Atkinson, manager of the Chicago 
ref ry 

Harvey Slaughter presi- 
dent of the Glidden Co eneral 


inager of the seven-plant Durkee 


Other Glidden officials present at 
the opening included Dr. William von 
Fischer, coordinator of research and 
development; Paul E. Sprague, Glid- 
den vice president in charge of the 
firm's Southern Chemical division; 
Willard C. Lighter, vice president in 
charge of the Chemurgy division; ex- 
ecutive f the company’s two large 


Chicago paint division operations, and 
fficials of the company’s Hammond, 
Ind.; Elmhurst, L. 1. Louisville, Ky., 
ind Berkeley, Calif., plant 
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Business Planning 
Director Appointed 
At Anheuser-Busch 


ST. LOUIS—-Fred R. Haviland, Ji 
has been named to the newly cre- 
ited post of director of busine plan- 

n of Anheuser-Busch, Inc I 
ports Augu Busch, Jr., presiden 

Mr. Haviland will conduct special! 
projects and studies and will mal 
econ ations reiative to the com 
pany’s future planning and growt! 
This includes long term expansion 
ind diver fication studies well 
long ral irketing and sales plat 
ning 

Prior to his appointment at An- 


heuser-Busch, Mr. Haviland was a 
sociated with the Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co. as director of 
market dé opment He was also 
chairma f Honeywell's lot range 
planning committee. Prior to that he 
was associated with firn in New 
York and Chicago 

Mr Haviland is a iduate ol 
Northwestern University nd Carle- 
ton College. In 1948 he was awarded 
the Amerk Management Assn. Ci- 
tation for the outstanding contribu 
tion to marketing 
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2 Indiana Firms Will 
Build New Elevators 


KOKOMO, IND.—Two new grain 
elevators are being erected in west 
ern Howard County, the Sellars Grain 
elevator at Russiaville and the How- 
ard County Farm Bureau Coop eleva- 


tor in Ervin Township. The Sellars 
ele itor wil Nave a storage capacity 
of 30,000 bu., larger than the one de- 
troyed Db fire. There will be two 
Sellars grain handling elevators capa- 
ble of 1,000 bu. each an hour 


It is expected to be operating by 
December 


The co perative will have four cy- 


ndrical ranaries with a combined 
capacit f 35,000 bu. The feed mill 
‘ re ible to store 10,000 bu. The 
elevat Will be serviced ¢ xclusively 


by truck 
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Albert E. Tolley With 
Gottfried Baking Co. 


NEW YORK-—-Albert E. Tolley has 
been appointed vice president in 
ikery operations for Gott- 
fried Baking Co., Inc. Mr. Tolley had 
been with General Baking Co., Inc 


ce 1 

Mr. Tolley has 37 years’ experience 

the bakery industry 

He ned General Baking in 1951 
alter ‘ ice as an executive for the 
Ward Baking Co., and is past presi- 
dent i tne takers Club Inc of 
New York 
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Dayton Bread Co. 
Plant Expansion 
Near Completion 


DAYTON, OHTO The Dayton 
Bread Co.’s $650,000 expansion pro- 
gram, embracing plant additions and 
new equipment, is nearing comple- 
tion, Earl F. Weisbrod, president, re- 
ports. 

Installation of two stee! flour bins, 
each with 100,000 lb. capacity, will 
round out the program. Work on 
these is under way 

The new equpiment, costing $269,- 
000, includes an oven, mixer, bread 
cooler and the bins. The gas-fired 
mechanized oven has a 2,400-loaf ca- 
pacity. The new mixer can handle 
1,600 lb. of dough at a time 

Completion of the new bins will 
eliminate the handling of flour in 
bags. Instead, bulk flour will be 
sucked into the bins from railroad 
cars and blown automatically from 
them into the mixers 

The company mixes 2 million 
pounds of bread dough a month and 
produces buns, rolls and doughnuts 
Although the manufacturing proc- 
esses are wholly mechanized the op- 
eration of the plant and distribu- 
tion of the product require 200 em- 
ployees and 60 trucks 

Mr. Weisbrod said Dayton Bread 
soon will establish a branch distri- 
bution center in Urbana 

Chartered in June of 1927, the 
company began operations the fol- 
lowing November. Mr. Weisbrod, who 
is the chief stockholder, has been 
associated with Dayton Bread since 
1942 

Vergin Bowers, a native of Troy, 
with a 20-year record in the busi- 
ness, is vice president in charge of 
production 
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Special Microscope 
Demonstrated for 


New York AACC 


NEW YORK—-A demonstration of 
the usefulness of a polarizing micro- 
scope was given recently for mem- 
bers of the New York section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 

Russell Bell, Victor Chemical 
Works, described some of the work 
done to identify various constituents 
of prepared mixes through use of the 
microscope. Mr. Bell projected 
images normally seen through the 
microscope on a large screen for 
AACC members to see 

The polarizing microscope is of 
great value quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, said Mr. Bell 

He told members of the AACC that 
the polarized light feature assists 
with measuring of optical properties 
and that it is an asset in establishing 
physical measurements 

“The polarizing method is regular- 
ly used to determine the mineral in- 
gredients of cake mixes, and, in many 
instances, can be used also to identi- 
fy the type of flour and to learn 
whether milled from hard or soft 
wheat,” concluded Mr. Bell 
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TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 

ELSMORE, KANSAS —The Cox 
Grain Co. will rebuild the elevator 
destroyed by fire here Sept. 10. The 
new facility will be larger and will 
handle grain more efficiently because 
of modern design and equipment 
The new plant will also have a 200- 
ton capacity warehouse for storing 
fertilizer and feed. 





Stock Market 





Allis-Chalmers 





Cyanamid 
to 


‘ Baking Co 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 
87 

Cream of Wheat 
Chemical 
Baking Co. 
BN 


boods Corp 


Sterling 


Victor Ch. Works 
Khaking Coa, 17% 14% 149, 14% 


quuotat 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(uotations on baking, milling and allied 


listed om the New Vork Steck Ex 


Oct. Oct 
8%, is 
1956 1956 1956 


High Low Close Close 
Mills, Ine . 


Mills, ime 


$3.50 

st 116 105 107 105 
Hiscuit Co 9% 345%, 35% 34% 
$7 iv” wo iae 165 


Villebury Mills, Ine wy 41% 43% 45% 
Procter & G 







le nM) ‘7%, 485% 47% 
(jpuaker Oats Co thy ‘1 thy ‘3 
86 153 By 187 
Regis Paper Co. GO% 40% 49%, 49% 
Hirands, tne tit“ wh, ITH Ol, 
$4.50 91% TH no’, 
Drug mah «6 Site Sits 
Sunshine Bise., Ine 74 ov 7 ao, 
Biscuit 
America 7 6, ay, ait, 
$1.50 107 97 o7 


4%, 1M 207, mi, 


Stocks not traded 


Ibid Asked 


Allis-Chaimers, $4.08 Pfd 107 11% 

Cyanamid, Pfd. i) 14% 

aking Coa., 85.50 Pd. 101 ioe 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 fd. 4 
Kegis Paper, $41.40 Pfd wy we, 

Ch. Works, 83.50 Pd a1 aS 
Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd, G8 ly 
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196 1956 1956 
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Hardart 
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Biscuit Corp “ Oo", 
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Hiorn & Hardart Corp 
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r aking Co ™ 1% 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 
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Delivery Quotas 
Eased in Canada 


WINNIPEG~-The Canadian Wheat 


effective Oct. 18, removed the 

quot i restrictions on Alberta 
nter, Alberta winter, and soft 
pring wheats. This action was 


because there is an immediate 
nd by Canadian mills for thes« 
f wheat. In addition a recent 
iccording to the board, indi 
ery limited supplies of these 
of wheat available for delivery 
oducers this season 
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Robert J. Skeflington 


SALES MANAGER—Ked Star Veast 
and Products Co. has named Robert 
J. Skeffington as sales manager, Mr, 
Skeflington was formerly executive 
sales assistant. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by J. A. Kirk- 
man, Jr., vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. 





Consistent Progress 
Reported by McCabe 


Grain of Canada 


WINNIPEG—-Continuing profitable 
operations, consistent progress and a 
further strengthening of the financial 
position have been reported by 
Charles Kroft, president of the Me 
Cabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. Ben 
C. McCabe, Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the board 

Net earnings for the year ended 
June 30, 1956, after taking into ac 
count taxation, were returned at 
$516,790 

Mr. Kroft said that the firm had 
maintained its position in the highly 
competitive grain merchandising busi 
ness, Stocks of grain in North Ameri 
ca are still much larger than normal 
and present a marketing problem 
that will continue to demand atten 
tion 

Referring to the recent retirement 
of the U.S. government from certain 
phases of the grain market in order 
t permit competitive marketing pro 
cedure to operate, Mr, Kroft com 
mented: “The efforts that have been 
made by our Canadian governments 
and administrative boards in recent 
years to answer the demand for 
some stabilization of income to grain 
growers have, on the whole, achieved 
price stabilization. However, it might 
be well for our authorities to see to 
vhat extent our system should be ad 
justed to meet changing conditions 
and in the light of experience,” 

Reporting that the company’s feed 
division had continued to secure a 
atisfactory share of the business in 
its fleld, Mr. Kroft said: “The feed 
industry has grown tremendously in 
the U.S., but in our opinion the con 
tinuing local restrictions on grain de 
liveries in western Canada are stunt 
ing and warping the growth of the 
western feed industrs 
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NEW WARD STRUCTURE 

ALBANY, N.Y A building pert 
nit ha been issued to the Ward 
Baking Co. to erect a large one story 
building on Wold Road, near Albany 
The baking company building will 
contain 9,000 sq. {t. of floor space and 
will be used as a distribution center 
for the company’s products 
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uhting and design to the bakery 
eC Lion 


The Next 10 Years 


lhe warning for the baking indus- 
try regarding the slowness of its 
capitalization upon the fabulous story 
of enrichment was a part of an ad- 
dress by Leo Cherne, executive direc- 
tor of the Research Institute of 
America, New York City, who cli- 
maxed the final general session of 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion with a dynamic forecast of the 
next 10 years in this nation. 

Mr. Cherne wondered: “Why is it 
your industry has not taken its pro- 
portional share of the gross national 
product? You will find your answer 
in and it is a tragie and ironic thing 

the fact that this great industry 
story is so little known.” 

Vir. Cherne spoke of the problem 
of long range business planning which 
is becoming more and more prevalent 
in this country and stressed that an 
accuracy is possible beyond anything 
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a mild recession 





CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts, 1,000,000 Bu. 
case eae 
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THE 


conceded feasible five years ago. Hi 
detailed a survey among 1,500 Us 
firms supposed to be a cross sectio) 


of industry. He found the followi: 
answers: 
Eighty percent of the firms su 


veyed anticipate a sustained growt} 
for at least five 
Less than 1% expect a recession 
serious proportions—a crash 
Thirteen percent expect a 
recession. Sixty-five percent 


/@ars 


| 


SeCTIOU 
expect 
and 

Twenty one percent do not expect 
even a mild recession 

Mr. Cherne emphasized that th« 
five year basis on which these qui 
tions were asked has no particular 
significance. He emphasized also that 
he had “never found business in a 
dynamic a mood as it is in the pre 
ent time.” 

The number one problem of all in 
dustry in the next few years will be 
the finding and holding of competent 
manpower, He expects that all indu 
try will have to make extensive 
changes in plans and products and ex 
pand its competitive activity. Most 
industries will invade fields, h 
expects, 


new 


Baking Industry Market 

A look at the baking industry mar 
ket 10 years from now in terms of 
population increase was also given by 
Mr. Cherne: A 15% to 17% increas 
in the next 10 years is expected to 
raise the population from 171 million 
at the present time to 196 million in 
1967. A 50% increase in disposablk 
income is expected to raise that fig 
ure from 300 to 450 billion dollar 
Retail store sales are expected to 
increase from 200 billion to 300 billion 
dollars. Total food spending is ex 
pected to increase from &0 billion to 
120 billion with per capita food spend 
ing, about 10% more at the present 
time than in 1945, increasing another 
12% to 15%. Fifteen percent 
Americans will each spend 15% 
on food, Mr. Cherne said 
tion bringing the dolla: 
food up about 50% 


more 
mol 
with infla 


Increase 


“In terms of these projections, food 
does not mean bread,” Mr. Cherne 
warned. “There can be more bread 
consumed or there can be less bread 
consumed. The cornerstone of the 


future economy will be discretionary 
spending it will represent an 


whelming fraction of the dollar spent 


ovel 


and the consumer will exercise hi 
right to free choice as he never ha 
before.” 


Mr. Cherne continued his warnings 
to the baking industry by saying 
“If the story I heard here this morn 
ing continues to be as privately held 
as it has been during the past 15 
years, you may continue to have 10 
years of satisfaction regarding your 
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One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
s reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN | 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
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contribution to the history of enrich- 
ment, but you will not 
have 

“In the next 10 years you will face 
problems the like of which you 
not seen in the past 40 


necessarily 
sales 


have 
years,” he 
aid 


Mr. Cherne also listed several new 


developments in the food picture 
They are: 

The new success in the war against 
food spoilage through freezing and 


irradiation, New additions will make 
bread fresh for weeks, in his opinion. 

Wider marketing areas for food 
products will also be a natural ad- 
junct of the progress in freezing and 
irradiation. This fact will give a bak- 
ery as large a market as it will go 
ifter 

The food industry must face up to 
the additive problem, the speaker 
mentioned. Referring to the increas- 
ing use of chemical agents, he said 
it's likely industry will be required 
to develop its own policing standards, 


since the facilities of the Food & 
Drug Administration are “not even 
marginally adequate” to keep pace 


with developments in food 


Industry and research organizations 


ill have to give thought to body 
tolerances; the speaker wondered 
how much and how many of these 


additives in combination can the body 
take?" He recalled that 20,000 food 
substances have been rejected as 
toxic 

Convenience foods are another ma- 
jor part of the food picture, Mr. 
Cherne said. “They give the house- 
the ilusion that cooking 
omething—-merchandise illusion 
while you do the work 

The dependence on grain foods for 
emergencies may 
foods as 
Cherne said 


wife she's 


the 


also swing to such 
trange ocean algae, Mr 

Other developments expected in the 
food industries include 
tralized production for 
establishments—more 
taurants will do food prepara- 
tion on the premises. The speaker’s 
that the baking industry 
develop such ideas as portion 
control in cake and pie slices to the 
benefit of both the bakery and food 
unit 


more cen- 
food service 
and more res- 
less 


Opinion 18 


can 


service 

The-shortage of technicians will af- 
fect the food industries, and an in 
tensified development of research is 


necessary since new products are a 
must if bakery foods expect to hold 
their own 


There is also an “inescapable need 
for the lowering of distribution costs,” 
Mr. Cherne said, The problem in- 
cludes the effective reduction of sur- 
plus bread plus salvage methods 
‘Your share of the market is auto- 
matically increased if you can find 
the answer to stales,” the speaker 
iid 

“A dietary revolution will be char- 
icterized by an intensified search for 
health and longevity,” the speaker 
concluded. “A dietary surprise may 
iffect bread beneficially, since recent 
nedical research is spreading the con- 


clusion that fats contribute to heart 
lisease-—and many other foods have 

higher percentage of fats than 
bread.” 





THIAMINE APRONS 


(Continued from page 





956 Newspaper Food Editors Con- 
ference 
Thiamine was the first of the B 


itamins to be synthesized. Commer- 
ial availability of thiamine, followed 

niacin and riboflavin, made it pos- 
ible to enrich flour, bread, corn meal 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v ns 


WANTED — SHIFT 


soft wheat 











MILLER — #00-SACK 


stern 1 regular wor 


good wages. Write givir full part re 
P. O. Box 67 The Northwesterr Miller 
Minneapolis 1 Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
a v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Cy, Mo 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guorantee every item. 
Larges? stock in U.S.A., over 2, items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Oklo. 











and grits, 
products 


rice, farina, and macaroni 

The apron was suggested by Mrs 
Mary Kinnavey Moore, director of 
public relations for the American In 
stitute of Baking, and was also worn 
by AIB field service personnel at the 
recent annual meeting of the AIB in 
Chicago. Centerpieces for the tables 


were models of the molecular struc- 
ture of thiamine, donated by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. These mod 


els, in which the atoms are represent- 
ed by colored halls, were first shown 
in Washington, D.C., on April 23, at a 
dinner sponsored by the institute to 
honor Dr. R. R. Williams, discoverer 
of the vitamin, on his 70th birthday 
The occasion also commemorated the 
20th anniversary of the synthesis of 
thiamine and the 15th year the en- 
richment program has been in opera 
tion 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Appoints Manager 


LOS ANGELES 
D. Keith Starr as 
control for the 
Interstate Bakeries 
reported by R. L 

Mr. Starr 


Appointment of 
manager of 
western division of 
Corp has been 
Nafziger, president 
succeeds W J Sword- 
ling, who has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo,, to Inter 
state's bread plant 

Mr. Starr is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. Prior to 
Interstate he owned a milk 
ing plant and distribution facilities in 
Oroville, Cal. Prior to that he was a 
and project engineer for the 
W. M. Sprinkman Corp., Milwaukee, 
and for the Carnation Co 

Mr. Starr is a member of 
American Institute of Chemical 


cost 


manage 


joining 


process 


sales 


the 
En- 


gineers and of the American Society 
Engineers 


of Mechanical 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 38, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Dec. 8—District 2, 
Operative Millers, 
Kansas City; 
The 
Mo. 


Association of 
Aladdin Hotel, 
sec., George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 


1957 


Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Il. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan. 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 


M,. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 


Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








GARLAND MILLS 


IN¢ 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bidg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 


MILLER 


Machinery Manufacturers Ass n.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8. 

March 30-—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo, 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 





31 


Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Motel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I. 

May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IL. 












M, 


MULTIWALLS 


“WwW 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Wil. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 
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#\ W// LL, ane age 
7 7 MM ert ome sia Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
% / % - > nt INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED COKN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16.000 Bushe 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


.F ee 

‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 











market, Universal consistently offers: 














SETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST, JOSEPH, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK, N.Y, 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Hun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section, 


INDEPENDEN' 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





e 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


HERSON, KANSAS * 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service a Or be in better hands 


it pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Little Chance of 
Upturn in Per Capita 


Consumption Seen 


WASHINGTON 
stantial 
mestic 


Any further sub- 
increase in per capita do- 
consumption of food will 
have to be in terms of higher qual- 
ity, not increased quantity, accord- 
ing to Kenneth J. McCallister, agri- 
cultural economist of the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service 

Writing in a recent issue of Mar- 
keting and Transportation Situation, 
official AMS publication, Mr. McCal- 
lister averred that “the physical 
limit on amount of food people can 
consume per capita in this country 
seems to be approximately reached.” 

This fact takes on special signifi- 
with most agricultural pro- 
ducts already being produced in ade- 
quate or surplus supply and the rate 
of gain in ability to produce match- 
ing or exceeding population growth, 
he stated 

Mr. McCallister pointed out 
the high level of consumer 
World War II has 
consumers to be more 
the quality of food 
been able and 


cance 


that 
income 
permitted 
selective of 
they buy. They 
willing to pay 
for many additional services, such 
is partial preparation of foods out- 
side the home, special handling, and 
prepackaging, he pointed out. 
“SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF re 
$140,000 ADDITION 
LOUISVILLE, KY Donaldson 
Baking Co., Louisville, has started 
construction of a $140,000 addition to 
its bakery Company officials 
hope the additional area will permit 
1 25% inerease in production. They 
expect completion by Jan. 1 


since 


nave 


here 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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F. E. 


Pringle 


JOINS HOWE SCALE—F. E. Prin- 
gle has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager for the Howe 
Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., according to 
announcement by Richard F. Straw, 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Pringle attended the University of 
Kansas, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and Northwestern university. 
He comes to Howe from Sperry Pro- 
ducts, Inc., where for eight years he 
held sales and management positions. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


T 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, — wae 65 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








RS 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal levator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph. Mo 

















“Golden Loaf” ms» 00: 


Bra 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








| Mens ctene Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Survey Shows 
Toast’s Popularity 


Everybody but everybody eats 
rding to a survey by the 
Toast Institute 

For instance, the survey found, 85% 
of the respondents eat toast at least 
once a day (generally breakfast). Ac- 
cording to the results, the typical 
breakfast would include 1.56 slices 
of white or whole wheat toast, with 
butter as a spread. Jam and jelly also 
showed strong popularity 

Here is 
results 

Appetit 
16% eat tw 


i similar am 


toast, acc 


Toastmaster 


a tabulation of some of the 


divided. 
slices for breakfast, and 
yunt eat one slice 


izes were evenly 


On a weekly basis, most respond- 
ents averaged eight to ten slices 
However, one doughty editor reports 
he eat ome 50 slices of toast a 
week 

White and whole wheat breads 
were most popular, with rye in third 
place. 38% preferred white toast, 
37 ited for whole wheat, and 
14% oted for rye. Other kinds of 


toast mentior 
ham, Frencl 


ied included raisin, gra- 
cinnamon, and muffins. 
Preference 

tuna fish 


in spreads ranged from 
through liver paté, but 


ordinary butter was far ahead in 
popularity. Top preferences included 
butter, 47 jam 18%; jelly 9%. Be- 
sides tuna and liver, the editors men- 
tioned cheese, cinnamon and sugar, 
preserve meat spreads, apple butter, 
peanut butter, honey, and maple 
Syrup 

Finally, they apparently are eager 
to learn of new ways to take advan- 


tage of the nutritive and inexpensive 
qualities olf 
The Toast 


tional service of 


toast 
Institute, an informa- 
Toastmaster Prod- 
McGraw Electric Co., 
urveyed editors of women’s interest 
magazine columns 
and television shows. What 
think of toast was also 


asked 


ucts division 


newspaper! ind 
and radio 
youngste! 
among the questions 

Ninety six percent of the persons 
who responded to the question report- 
ed their children fond of toast 

Its popularity as a mealtime staple 
was indicated by the amount 
i child consumes at a typical meal 
where toast is served: 2.1 slices. In 
me cast four or five slices are 


averapre 


eaten per child and in 17% of the 
homes represented, three slices are 
eaten 

Leading candidate for the cham- 
pionship was the youngster whose 
mother reported he eats an average 
ff five pieces of toast at a meal 


toast is served 


vnere 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating : 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Weleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 
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Charles Graham 


SERVICE MANAGER—Charles Gra- 
ham has been named manager of the 
service and parts department of the 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, NJ. 
He will supervise the company’s en- 
tire force of field service engineers 
and service activities of various 
branches throughout the country. Mr. 
Graham has been with the company 
since 1949, serving as a project en- 
gineer in the engineering department. 





Dist. 10, AOM, Plans 
Jan. 25-26 Meeting 


FRESNO, CAL Program plans 
are being readied for the Jan. 25-26 
meeting of the Golden West Dist. 10, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
which will be held at the Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal. Russell H 
Dean, Jr., General Mills, Ine., is 
chairman of the district 

———SREAD iS THE STAFF yr Lire 
FIRE DAMAGES BAKERY 

NEW YORK-—-The Ideal Bakery at 
55 Market Street, Potsdam, N.Y., 
operated by Clifford Morey, was re- 
cently damaged by fire. The loss is 
estimated at several thousand dollars 
Fire is believed to have started when 
heat penetrated the asbestos lining at 
the base of the ignited the 
floor and crept through partitions to 
the ceilings before it was 


ovens, 


discovered 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hich Grape Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


576 Grain ey Sieeeenaii 15, Minn. 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
A THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





RY E—White - 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YfrA'° 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 























Lewis W.Senford « 
Maeneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 







« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 -« 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Phone L. D. 98 


Phone 3316 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


List Services available to advertisers have 


for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 

try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

. there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available, 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive." 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
frm official.” 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.”"—A milling company executive.* 


Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter + Feepsrurrs 
THe AMBRICAN Baker + Mictinc Propucrion 
Crorure 











250! Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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TIME FOR HOLIDAY DESSERTS—The American Bakers Assn. has issued 
its holiday desserts promotion kits, such as the one from which this poster 


was taken, to the grocery and 


drive-in trade. 


The advertisements are in 


color for use in leading trade magazines, and are available as large, colored 
posters for prominent placing in stores and on the sides of trucks. The art 


work features, in addition to 


mince pies. 


pumpkin 


pies, doughnuts, fruit cakes and 





Retail Bakers Begin Planning 
For 1957 New Orleans Meeting 


CHICAGO Joint meetings of the 


executive and convention committees 
f the A ciated Retail Bakers of 
America were held in New Orleans 
recently to lay plans for the 1957 
ARBA convention and _ exhibition, 
which will be held fn that city at the 


Roosevelt 


Hotel, March 17-20 


“Follow Your Dreams to 


New Orleans” 


After adopting “Follow Your 
Dream to New Orlean a the 
ARBA’s official pre-convention slogan, 
the executive and convention com- 
mittees b« in planning activities 
Since New Orleans is famed as a city 
f{ beauty and pleasure—the spring 
ind winter mecca of thousands of 
American tourists the committee 


membe! 


had no difficulty in planning 


ictivities that should make the 1957 
Conventi truly memorable one 
for visiting bakers and their families 


However, it was that the 


agreed 


f I convention of the ARBA 
hould place as much emphasis on 
business a n pleasure, and for this 


Orleans « ention should feature the 


reason it was decided that the New 
same type of activities that made the 
1956 Chicago convention such a prac- 
tical, as well as popular, success, 


Demonstrations and Panels 

With this objective in mind, plans 
were made to place emphasis on a 
wide variety of demonstrations of 
baking production techniques and a 
number of panel discussions covering 
the merchandising and sale of baked 
goods. 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of the executive committee dur- 
ing its New Orleans visit was a tour 
of the Grand Ballroom and the Inter- 
national Room at the Roosevelt Hotel 
under the guidance of convention 
chairman N. F. “Mickey” DeSalvo 
and co-chairman Alphonse Levy, both 
of New Orleans. The ballroom, which 
will be used for both meetings and 
demonstrations, is spacious as well as 
beautiful and ideal for the proposed 
double duty. The International Room, 
which will be used to house the con- 
vention's exhibits, is equally beautiful 
and spacious and it should give ARBA 


exhibitors one of the 
e exhibit 
ever enjoyed 


most 
backgrounds 


impres 
they have 


\fter a day of tours of the conven- 
n hotel and the city of New Or- 
leans itself, the ARBA executive com 
mittee met with the combined con- 
vention committees. Under the lead 
ership of Mr. DeSalvo, and with the 
idvice of the members of the execu- 
tive committee, a number of ques- 
tions were settled and all concerned 
agreed that a sound basis had been 
laid for future convention planning 

Close to 50 New Orleans bakers, in 
cluding several prominent whole 
attended the joint meeting 
and a spirit of enthusiasm character 
ized their attitude towards the com 
ing convention 


ilers, 


GREAO 16 THE STAFF rv ure 


Sanitation Course 
Set for November 


CHICAGO—-The special course in 
bakery sanitation scheduled for Sep- 
tember at the American Institute of 
Baking has been postponed until 
Nov. 5 through 9 due to construction 
work at Institute headquarters 

Subjects covered 
in previous 


are the 
courses, but 


same Aas 
material is 


brought up to date each year. The 
primary purpose of the class is to 
help experienced bakery and food 
plant sanitarians organize their own 


knowledge with the newest develop 
ments in the field for 


ficiency 


greatest ef 


In the opening sessions members of 
the Institute’s department of bakery 


sanitation will discuss the over-all 


approach to plant sanitation, and 
suggest methods for installing a 
smoothly operating program Sub 


sequent lectures and demonstrations 
will cover specific topics such as in 
gredient and rodent 
control, safety, materials and person 


al hygiene. Sessions run eight hours 


storage, insect 


each day, with seminars scheduled 
two evenings, Guest lecturers from 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and Fish and Wildlife Service 
will speak 

Complete information on the 
course may be obtained from Louis 
A. King, Jr., director, department of 


bakery sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago 
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C. A. Tolin Named 
To New Purina Post 


ST. LOUIS—C, A. Tolin, central 
division production manager for the 
Ralston Purina Co., has been named 
to a newly created position of general 
manager of Chow production, it has 
been announced in St. Louis by D. L 
Grant, Purina Chow production vice 
president 

In his new capacity, Mr. Tolin will 
have responsibility over the four 
Purina divisional production man- 
agers, and he in turn will be responsi- 
ble to the production vice president 

Succeeding Mr. Tolin as central 
divisional production manager will be 
Harold Ory, manager of Purina’s 
Harrisburg, Pa., plant. He will head 
quarter at the company's general of- 
fice in St. Louis 

Warren C. Wels, manager of 
Purina’s Omaha plant, will move to 
Harrisburg as manager, and he will 
be succeeded at Omaha by W. C 
Heebner, now manager at Muskogee, 
Okla., but on transfer to Sioux City, 
Iowa. J. J. Finn, manager of the 
Visalia, Cal. plant, will move to Sioux 
City as manager, and he will be suc 
ceeded by D. F. Rosenberg, now of 
the buying department at ‘Purina 
headquarters in St. Louis 





©. A. Tolin 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


ww ee, (Flour and Starch Union, 
\ By, LAd,) 
{ 
y i) Heerengracht 209 
se AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 














CHR, ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$2, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS8, LONDON” 








Db, D, P. Howte John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Oo. LF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“Wheatear,” Glasgow 
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Number of Retail 
Bakeries Declines, 


Census Reveals 


WASHINGTON—A smaller num 
ber of retail bakeries accounted fo 
a larger sales volume, the census of 
retail business in 1954 
Bureau of the Census reports that 
sales of all retail bakery establish 
ments in 1954 amounted to $862,290 
000, compared to $722,761,000 when 


the last census covering 1948 was 
taken. 

The number of stores was 19,034. 
down from 19,500 in 1948 

Of those stores, 15,102 are classi- 


fied as “‘payroll” stores, to distinguish 
them from business conducted by a 


single owner, perhaps with his 
spouse, without additional payroll 
For payroll stores, sales totaled 
$802,622,000. 

A further breakdown shows that 
there were 12,611 payroll! stores with 
baking on the premises, and 2,491 
without. Sales for the former were 
$644,282,000; and for the latter, 


$158,340,000. 

The following figures 
retail bakeries for the 1954 census 
Payroll for the year, $180,620,000; 
payroll for the full work-week nea 
est Nov. 15, $3,468,741; the number: 
of paid employes for the same work 
week, 85,015, of whom 68,031 were 


apply to al 


on full time; the total number of 
proprietors, 19,914 

For the first time, the census 
shows a category covering direct 
selling organizations, not including 
house-to-house bakers doing thei: 
own baking. There were 299 such 


payroll operators with sales of $75 
509,000. Payroll for the year wa 
$20,226,000, with 4,699 employes on 
a full-time basis 


shows. The 





Cable Address DomPRACH 


MARDORF, PEACH & C 0. 1 td. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


ANTH, JOHANSEN & CO. 


Hatablished 1883 

















FLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY AGENTS 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” Cable Addres “Johnny 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. tne wn 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ; 
17, Corn Exehange Chambers CARL GOLDSC HMIDT, LTD. 
LONDON, E.C.3 23-26 Billiter st LONDON, E 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


“Grainiat London 


Cable Address 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Hatabdlishod 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Holbeiahuis, 6th Floor . , 
Coolsingel 65 |= ROTTERDAM 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Branch: 29, Donegal! Street, Belfast 

















FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Hatablished 10913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~ BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flermel,” Oslo 





H. J. B. M. RADE MAKER 


GENERAL AG 
Bolicita Correspondencs wi 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 


BEEDA AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulstetraat t4) 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, 2 
Codes: Liversicde 


Wieger'’s | 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., 


Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Washington, Texas 
Paper Firms Merge 


SEATTLE, WASH 
Waxed Paper Co. of Seattle 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Pollock Paper Corp., Dallas, Tex- 
as, resulting in formation of the first 
organization to offer nation-wide 
manufacturing and sales facilities for 
waxed frozen food 
wraps 


Pacific 
has be- 


come a 


and bakery over- 


Announcement of the 
was made by Allen B presi- 
dent of Pacific, as the combined op- 
erations of the two firms were in- 
troduced to the trade in Los Angeles 
under the heading of “Pollock Pacific 
Pac yor B at the 6th Annual West- 
ern Packaging and Materials Han- 
Exposition 


transaction 
Engle, 


dling 

The move is the result of a “‘trans- 
fer” of properties within the St. Re- 
gis Paper Co., parent or: 
the two firms. 


ranization of 


Pacific Waxed Paper will operate 
under the name of “Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., subsidiary of the Pollock 


Paper Corp.,” and will retain its pres- 
ent management and plant personnel, 
according to Mr. Engle 

The new development makes the 
combined Pollock and Pacific Waxed 
Paper group one of the nation’s top 
three producers of waxed food wrap- 
The combined organizations will 
have a total of seven waxed wrapper 
plants in full operation throughout 
the country with a nationwide net- 
work of sales offices. The integrated 
sales and production operations of 
the two companies will be concen- 
trated heavily in the bakery and 
frozen food fields, according to Mr. 
Engle 

Through the combined sales forces 
of the two firms, Pollock bakery end 
labels are being made available to 
Western bakers for the first time on 
a full-scale basis, and the complete 
line of Pacific Waxed overwraps for 
frozen foods will be marketed na- 
tionally—also for the first time. De- 
signs and materials offered by Pol- 
lock and St. Regis are also available 
from Pacific Waxed representatives 
in the 11 Western states. 


pers 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Cless Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bonrse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1 


21 W. 10TH 8T KANBAS CITY, MO 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
iMrdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


». Michigan Ave cr 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 























FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Beard of Trade 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hello, tower—-Come in, tower. I 

t ugh this fo ind am 

runnil t of gas. Give instructions.” 

lower to pilot—tower to pilot 

Repeat after me: ‘Our Father, who 
t He en 5 

¢* ¢@ ¢ 

lr " others had been read- 

to the ttle boy from the anment 

la B That Bible i older 

th I a she told him, as she 

ed it and went out into the kitch- 

en to make herself a cup of coffee 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


r25/¥ USE QUAKER 
’'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 




















“For SUPER Results 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER 


IND NORFOLK, VA 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER... SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











22 Es 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN 


‘al 


MILLING CO. 
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“It has been in our family for years 


and years.” She left the little boy 
looking through the book with much 
interest. Then he came running to 
her, holding a dry, pressed leaf in 
his hand. “Look, grandmother,” he 
cried, excitedly. “I just found this 
in the Bib'e. Do you s’pose it be- 
longed to Eve?” 
¢?¢?¢ 


“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is 
the man who stands around and 
watches the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that, but why 
did he fire you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the 
fellows thought I was the foreman.” 


e¢?¢?¢ 
Sometimes it like the cost 
of making history is more than the 
darned stuff is worth 


seems 


¢?¢ 
My husband and I recently took 
my ll-year-old nephew to a stage 


show. He obviously enjoyed the jug- 
glers and acrobats, but I felt a little 
uneasy when a scantily-dressed line 
of chorus girls dancing onto 
the stage, clad only in a few dabs of 
green and white 

I sto'e a furtive glance at the boy, 


came 


to see what his reactions would be 
Soon he leaned over and whispered, 
“Aunt Margie, do you see what I 
see?” 


I swallowed hard and thought fast, 
but he went proudly on, “Those ladies 
are wearing my cub pack colors!” 


¢¢¢ 


Any car will last your lifetime if 
you're careless enough 
¢?¢ 
A pretty girl is like a melody 
after you marry her you have to 
face the music 
¢*?¢?¢ 
You always hear about the man 
who hit the jackpot, but the guys 


who built it up remain unknown. 


The rising film star had been away 
from home for several weeks. Discov- 


ering that he would be delayed for 
several more hours, he decided to 
phone his beautiful wife. She hap- 


pened to be in the bath at the time, 
so the newly-engaged maid answered 
the phone 

“Tell your mistress I won't arrive 


until 11 o'clock,” the film star said. 
“Tell her to go to bed and wait for 
me.” 


“Certainly, sir,” replied the maid 
“And who shall I say called?” 


o¢¢ 


Nothing makes a man forget a 


passing fancy like something fancier. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





COTTONS + BUBLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Konses City + Bulfole « New York 





MILLER 





.. means your 
flour is checked before loading 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 














@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 











to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL | 


RESORTS 


/ 


i 


j 


>, iS 
The-Arizona Biltmore, »\, 
in the Phoenix 474 


\ 
sunshine, is one of : \ 
world’s loveliest 
resort hotels, 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains, 


~ 


Golf—own, private, ancrou ded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door— as everything else 
for your enjoyment 


SO cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel, Day-long 
activines for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater, 


Write for 
Pictorial 
Polde r 


B ARIZONA 


BIUMORE 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Hex C-41, PHOERNIX, ARIZONA 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











Centenmial wiiis, inc. ) 


CENTRAL 


GENERAL OFFICES, 240 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR = 





CENTENNIAL CARE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 7 


t. 








MILLS AT SPOKANE 


foe 


} 


4 


- 


~ yr at | 
| | o ‘ 
mu 


WENATCHEE 


BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


6,500,000 

Bushels 
County end 

é Terminal 


Tl 






sal —- 





. 
‘e, Ti 


NEW SPOKANE MIL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
ee 


we 


RIiTZVILLE PORTLAND 








GRAIN SERVICE 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
ROSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to 


Fiest 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 


Acme Flour Mills Co ; 7 


Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. .. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Angell, Chr. 


Ltd 


Arizona Biltmore Hotel 7 


Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co. bs 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Biornstad, Asbjorn P 

Biake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schiithuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mili & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 4 


2oooN 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co. .. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Cohen, Felix, N. VY. 

Coleman, David, Inc C 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 

Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


Ltd 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, inc. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., Lid 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 23 
Eckhart Milling Co. ... 19 
Einfuhrhandel Mennheim 

Evans Milling Co. ... 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fant Milling Co. ... 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros. ... 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ; 
Fisher-Faligatter Miliing Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Fiour Mills of Americe 
Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Fiour Mills Co., 
Franco, Francis M. .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Terminal Assn 


Ltd 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. .. 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Fiour Mills, Lid 


Cover 4 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley .. 


& Sons 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 

Holland Engraving Co. 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. . 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
nter-Continental Grain Co 
nternational Milling Co 
interstate Grain Corp. . 
lomert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son ..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. .. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ...... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Fiour Mills 

King Milling Co. . 

Knappen Milling Co. 7 
Knighton, Samvel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E 


LaGrange Mills .... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co 


Ltd 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. .... 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 
See. GE wincccepeesces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ... 
Midiand Fiour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Products, Lid.... . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . 
Montgomery Co., The .... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. .. 
Morten Milling Co. . 
Muirhead, 8. H. 


Amsterdam .. 
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Ask for more details. 

















cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 























like 


“the gun 
that won | 
the west” 





or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NOVAODEL FLOUR SER 4/ist 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL 6373.66 
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We hope you'll be out to vote on November 6, too. Remember, voting is 
the most important single duty of citizenship—and the most important 


single privilege. You can’t be too busy to vote. . . See you at the polls! 





